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THE ROOT CROP—CONTINUED. 


Tyee is no department of science in which the result of kn 
and persevering industry is so visible, as in the introduction Cries 
from their Py ae wilds—their culti on a Ange cay and gradual 

improvement, ine Sea man, By means y and 
pom acs mae me 5 aes of the. ity oi, tw bain wer 
conv into a°w vegetable ministering to comfort 
Suppor of thousands, The Botanist introduces 9 lant which his scientific 

knowledge induces him to. believe is susceptible of improvement by 
cultivation; and the Agriculturist, by se apa gs by caréful 
cultivation for a succession of years, p superior varieties, and 
thus, in due time, another valuable rogoabl is added to the list of. 
cole aat This is strikingly exemplified in the cruciferous plants, 
which i thorwhole of the cab e tribe—the tuberous and fusiform 
rooted, ¥ Zaclude the potatoe turnip. 

On thé of Dover, ad along the rocky sea-coast of England, I 
collected as specimens for my herbarium, an i cant weed-like 
plant resem our common mustard, which I subsequently aacértained, 
was as the origin of all our cabbage tribe / Breseien. oleracea. 
Here wes a rongarkable p roof of the 4 resulting from a careful 
cultivation, ii ement, and selection, of the most deservin varieties 
of our cultiy: economical plants. From this trifling weed, which clings 
to the beating Batt. and survives the salt spray and the storm, have 
serge 5 drum-head cabbage, the Savoy, the gigantic cow 
cabbage, gat the re P va sigen with their numerous va- 

The ,) with small, hard, and 
para the b eS ee for use, is the origin of our 
common turnip. The winter-rape (Brassica napus, ) which I noticed on’ 
the Swiss mountains, and also saw in sofne of England, where it 
is regarded as a somewhat doubtful native, been so. improved 
cultivation, that the roots, which in their original State are small, 
eri yr Ages as uicy, and triblond and pores the different 
varioties wediah a incliding the ruta-baga, purple-top, 
white and yellow Swede, &<., pS 
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The various varieties of the turnip are more abundantly cultivated in 
Europe, and especially in England, than the potatoe itself. I noticed 
fields of from one hundred to four hundred acres, in which turnips were 
alone cultivated. In the mountains and carses of Scotland, and in the 
downs of England, the fields were like a rich, green carpet, covered as 
far as the eye could reach, with the turnip. In our own country this 
vegetable is scarcely cultivated beyond the wants of the table; in Europe, 
on the contrary, it is the principal food of sheep and horned cattle during 
a considerable portion of the year. It is stated in some of the agricultural 
reports of England, that since the culture of the turnip, the number of 
sheep and horned cattle has increased threefold—that their meats are finer 
and the wool of the former more abundant—in short, that the increase of 
nourishing food, has contributed to the increase and value of their stock, 
which affording meat and clothing, (a principal item in the support of the 
human race,) their lands are not only increased in value, but give 
employment and subsistence to an increased population. 

though all crops are more or less exhausters of the soil, the turnip 
is generally considered the least exhausting of all the plants at present 
cultivated, Its broad, porous leaves, derive a considerable portion of 
their nourishment from the atmosphere, and by shading the earth prevent 
that exhaustion which the rays of a summer’s sun would produce on the 
bare earth. Besides, the turnip returns a large amount of nutritive 
matter to the soil by the leaves which decay at the roots, Immerise 
flocks of sheep are fed on the fields and return their manure to the land. 
In some instances whole fields of turnips are ploughed under and the 
leaves and roots suffered to decay in order to prepare the land for the 
succeeding crop of wheat. I bave great doubts whether’ this lattér 
mode will be long continued, a: the advantages derived will scarcely 
compensate’ for the loss of the up. The manure produced by the 
- cattle feeding on the turnips, would be nearly equal to the advantages 
derived from the other process. Sheep in Great-Britain,are, I believe, 
never housed; theyare suffered to spend the winters in the openi g#ounds, 
even among the bleak hills of Scotland. In the majority-of instances, 
the turnips are gathered and fed to the sheep and cattle in light enclosures, 
which are removed from time to time in order to give to a considerable 
portion of the land the benefit of the manure. In some cases.the sheep 
are allowed to stray the whole winter on the turnip fields. Men are 
employed during frosty weather in digging up the turnips with a strong 
iron fork. They are followed by the sheep who consume them onthe 
ground. In the north of England the turnips are usually housed and 
protected against the frost. The Swedish turnip, however, seems better 
adapted to a cold climate than the common turnip. The former is 
scarcely injured by the frost during the severest weather, and in spring 
preserves its nutritive properties even after having been frozen. 

There are’ upwards of fifty varieties of the common turnip cultivated 
in England, many of which have not been introduced into our country. 
I observed also in the’ catalogues of seeds-men in Holland and France, 
other varieties not cultivated in England; some of these were highly 
spoken of in the French agricultural papers. I noticed, particularly, 
the varieties ealled Le Navet de Sablons, Le Navet Rose du palatinat, 
and Le gros long D’ Alsace. Some of the varieties are cultivated for the 
table, whilst others are particularly suited for field culture, and: are 
exclusively used for the feeding of cattle. The varieties called: Dales’ 
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hybrid turnip, new purple top hybrid, Hood’s large yellow, yellow stone 
and yellow Dutch, were all spoken of as superior sorts; and among the 
white turnips Lawton’s hybrid, green globe, autumn stubble or six weeks 
turnip, and white Norfolk, had each their admirers. In fact, particular 
varieties are adapted to peculiar soils, and in our importation of seeds 
we should endeavour to procure several varieties, and submit them to 
the test of experiment. the early Dutch, and red-top, which are known 
to succeed well in Carolina, are not regarded in England as the most 
productive kinds. The size to which some of these varieties have 
attained under careful culture in England,isimmense. Mr.McNaughton 
of Edmonstone, exhibited four specimens of the green top Swede, the 
largest weighing twenty-three pounds, and the smallest i pounds 
and three-quarters. The Rev. J. M, Robertson, of Livingston Manse, 
presented at an agricultural meeting three specimens of the purple top 
yellow Swede, aggregate weight twenty-nine pounds and a quarter. Mr, 
John Gow, of Scotland, raised from one acre twenty-nine tons of Dales’ 
hybrid turnip, and from another acre thirty-four tons of Lawton’s hybrid 
turnip. This is an immense product—-still there is nothing in the soil or 
climate of England or Scotland more favourable to the cultivation of the 
turnip than many portions of our own country. The secret lies in the 
judicious selection of seed, in manuring and careful culture. 

In the cultivation of the turnip the seed is sown in drills suited to the 
particular variety of from eighteen to twenty-eight inches apart—the 
ground is manured with from eight to fifteen tons per acre, and the 
plants are carefully weeded and hoed. 

In our country, especially in the South, turnips are scarcely raised for 
any thing else than table use; they are seldom fed to cattle and sheep, 
Our climate and soil are, however, well adapted to this kind of culture, 
and the occasional experiments made by our planters in cultivating both 
the common and: Swedes tnrnip have almost invariably been attended 
with success. © ‘’ 

The sweet-potatoe (Convolvulus i.’ tas.)—The sweet-potatoe is only 
cultivated in the warmer parts of Europe. The few I sawin Great-Britain 
were produced by artificial heat. They were occasionally brought to the 
tables in Paris as great rarities and luxuries. In the southern portions 
of Austria they were raised sparingly in the open grounds. They were, 
however, every where watery and inferior; and I saw no varieties which 
are not cultivated in Carolina, and which are not infinitely superior in 
our Southern country. I need scarcely add, that this is one of the most 
productive and most valuable of all our vegetables; and if it could be 
preserved through the whole year, it would scarcely be necessary, except 
as a change of food, to go beyond it. 

The sugar-beet—This vegetable, the well known substitute for the 
cane in the production of sugar, is extensively cultivated in France and 
Germany, A large as of the sugar used in those countries is the 
product of this beet. The sugar which I used exelusively for several 
months is firm, white, almost transparent, and well flavoured. It may 
have been prejudice, but I was continually imagining, in spite of the 
Frenchmens’ declarations to the contrary, that it contained less saccarhine 
matter than that uced from the sugar-cane. The mode of culture 
and the prucess of the manufacture of sugar from the beet, have already 
been published in the Southern Agriculturist. It is not, however, so 
generally known that the sugar-beet is extensively cultivated in Germany 
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as food for cattle, and is there considered as affording more fiutriment 
atid fattening them more rapidly than any other vegetable. From an 
expériment made on a smal] scale in my garden, and astill more successful 
ohe by an intelligent farmer'on Charleston Neck, I am encouraged to 
believe that the sugar-beet may be advantageously cultivated in our 

The carrot (Daucus carota.)—This is another of those vegetables, 
which ‘in its wild, uncultivated state, is not only worthless, but actually 
poisonous. It belongs also to a family, the embcllifera, that on account 
of the many noxious plants it contains, has always awakétied suspicions 
in the ‘minds of Botanists. By cultivation it has rendered a 
wholesome and valuablevegetable. I found it more extetisively cultivated 
in France and’ Germany us‘ a field culture than in B¥itain, where the 
turnip has, iyi'& theasure, supplanted it. It is advisable to cultivate the 
cartot on high, dry, and rather rich soils—moist and. élayey lands seem 
unfavourablé' to its growth. In Germany horses are fod on this root 
during & ne of the year, and it is considered valuable for live stock, 
and"nilch cows in particular. Carrots are sown on the continent in 
drills foutteen’ inches apart, the land haying been well reg ow The 
qaarttity of ‘sted ‘sown to the acre is about eight pounds. seeds 
being slow to ‘vegetate, are usually steeped in water two or three days 
before sowing, by which means a quicker vegetation is ensured, and the 
natural snail weeds of the soil have not time to overgrow the carrots 


before the latter arrive at a sufficiently adyanced stage to admit of ray 


or weeding. The large white, green-top carrot, the early-horn, an 
short orange, are most generally preferred. In France the aa red or 
purple coloured cafrot is frequently cultivated on wet or marshy soils, 
for which it is considered a8 better adapted than any other. The early 
horn, although it does not produce a large root, is the earliest and most 
esteemed garden carrot, and is generally cultivated for table use in 
Holland and Germany. (Carrot seeds are very apt to degenerate. 
Those grown in this country succeed very well as a fall ‘and winter crop, 
but in late sowing, it is necessary to import seeds from Europe. 
Jerusalem artuwhoke, ( Helianthus osus.)—This is one of the sun- 
flower family, whose English name, like that of the Turkey and Muscovy 
duck, is very inapplicable; like the two latter it is a native of America, 
having been introduced not from Jerusalem ‘but from Brazil in 1617. It 
is cultivated in England for the feeding of poultry, and particularly 
worn hares, and rabbits. This is a yery productive plant—may 
cultivated with scarcely any labour—does not require re-planting—is 
scarcely injured by frost—is valuable as food for swine, and of an 
agreeable taste and excellent in quality when cooked. Its cultivation 
has been too much neglected in every country. It might be a in 
waste places, seer the fences of the plantation, where ‘ts tall and 
luxuriant growth would sdon subdue the weeds and afford good food for 
hogs durmig ‘the authmn and winter. | 
‘rooted wood-sorrel, (Oxalis crenata.)—This plant was only 
introduced into Europe in 1829, having been discovered in Pera by 
Mr. David Douglass, Botanical collector to the London Horticultural 
Society: The taste is not unlike that of a boiled chesnut, and it has 
been Supposed might prove a substitute for the sweet-p . The 
climate of England appeared to me too moist for its succ cultivation. 
The tubers are small, weighing about two ounces, and the product of a 
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plant about half a pound. They are larger, however, than thése of the 
potatoe in its wild state. No experiments have been made to raise 
improved varieties from seed. In the only instance in which I have’ 
heard of their cultivation in this country, they proved a failure in 
consequence of a very wet season. 

There are some other fusiform and tuberous rooted plants cultivated 
in some parts of Europe that might be introduced into this couhtry as an 
experiment, by those who are connoiseurs in gardening. . Alstromers 
lily, ( Alstroemeria ovata, ) was introduced into France aftd England in 
1824 from Chili, where its tubers are cooked and used as food by the 
inhabitants. The eatable rooted pea, (Lathyrus tuberosus,) a native of 
Holland, I observed sold in the Holland and Belgian markets. I had 
no opportunity of tasting them, but was informed by the inhabitants, that 
when boiled they were in taste resembling roasted chesnuts. The rush 
nut, ( Cyperus esculentus,) called by the French Souchet comestible, is a 
native of the south of Europe, where it is cultivated for its tubers, 
which are eaten raw or boiled. They resemble the filbert in taste, but 
are rather sweeter and more pungent. They are sold in the markets of 
some of the southern Swiss cantons, and I also observed them in ‘the 
markets at Paris. I suspect it to be the plant occasionally cultivated in 
America under the name of grass-nut. t possess no information with 
regard to their value in a horticultural point of view, or the mode of 


cultivation. 




























AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF THE NEIGHBORHOODS OF 
SOCIETY HILL AND CHERAW. 







BY THE EDITOR. 






{conTinugD FROM PAGE 329.) 


Tere are several tanneries in this section of coun That of Col. 
Williams’ consists of forty-eight tan vats—two vats for lime and two of 
clear water for cleansing the leather. These are supplied with water 
by hydrants, which while they keep up a constant flow, yet are so 
constracted that the water can never rise beyond a certain height. The 
bark is ground in a mill propelled by water power, and the wheel of this 
mill (which is an “over-shot”) is so contrived (as already described) as to 
wash clean and soften the leather, which is taken directly from the vat 
and thrown into one of the compartments, whence it is taken fully as 
well prepared as if done by hand; of course much labour is saved. 
: — around cannot supply hides enough, and many have to be 
im 

connection with his tamery, Col. Williams has established a 
manufactory of shoes and boots, not only for supplying the coarser kinds 
for the me but also the fine, for the use a3 the planters and their 
families. first commenced with white workmen, placing with them 
some negro boys as apprentices. As his boys become sufficiently instructed 
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to take their places, the services of the former are dispensed with. He 
has now three white and njne black workmen. There is a house 
appropriated to the reception and sale of shoes alone. To give an idea 
of the business done in this establishment, Col. W. stated ‘to us, that 
at the commencement of last fall he had on hand four thousand pair of 
shoes, and that his workmen were then, and had been for sometime 
engaged, in making to order, the old stock being exhausted. 

Paclowures:—The fields are usually large, with very few cross or 
division fexices. Col. Williams has under one fence, fifteen hundred 
acres of land under cultivation, on which there are no division fences, 
although this quantity is divided into two separate plantations which are 
under two different overseers. We do aot recollect to have seen any 
other than the common worm fence. At present wood is in abundance; 
and there is no absolute need to resort to other modes of enclosure. 

Arable Lands.—The crops cultivated in this district of country, do 
not vary from those cultivated elsewhere in the State. They are cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and peas. The mulberry is also 
attracting attention, and some successful attempts are making with the 
grape. Phe only variety of cotton cultivated is the Petit-Gulf, which it 
is necessary to renew every three or four years by importations from the 
South, as in that time it degenerates and loses many of the qualities 
which recommend it above others. 

Col, Williams pursues a plan which obviates the necessity of such 
frequent importations. The duration of the vegetative power of cotton 
is unknown, but it is much longer than most of our planters have any 
idea of. Col. Williams has preserved and planted seed ten years old, 
which vegetated freely; and, if we mistake not, a whole field was planted 
with these seeds. No difference was perceived either in the germination, 
the growth, or bearing of the cotton. It is on the knowledge of this 
fact that the Colonel acts. Seeds of the first crop are reserved to. plant 
many years afterwards. But we can best illustrate our meaning and 
his plan by a supposition of the case. We will: suppose the crop of 
1840 to be planted with seed just imported: Enough of the seed of 
this crop as may be necessary is made use of for the succeeding one, 
and the remainder is carefully housed, and becomes the grand resource 
from which further supplies are to be procured; the seeds of ’40 
plants the crops of ’41,’2 and ’3. Recourse is then had to the seeds of 
’41, which plants the crops of 44 and ’45. Recourse can be again had 
to the crop of ’41 for seeds for ’46 and ’7, and again for ’48 and ’9, &c. &c. 
When. this supply has been made use of as far as may be deemed 
prudent, the planter recommences with a part of the reserved seed 
of 1840, and goes over the same process, which when gone through 
with, he may supply himself from the same source or from 
reserved.from some of the other crops. In this way a planter might 
(though we doubt whether any would take the necessary trouble) keep 
up his supply of seeds for his lifetime. Any one who is curious in 
these matters. can amuse himself in calculating how long one might 
keep in possession of pure seed, allowing ten years as the limits (which 
is not the case) of the vegetative life of the seed, and that it will continue 
for three years, sufficiently pure for all practical purposes. 

No attention has been paid here that we are aware of, to the selection 
of seed, with a view to the improvement of either the productiveness or 
quality of the staple. We regret this, for we see no reason why as 
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great improvements (comparatively) mightnot be made on the short 
staple cottons as the Long or Sea Islands.' We invite the attention of 
our plantets to the subject; and hope that they will not only think of it, 
but act on the suggestion. Among all plants some will be found far 
supérior to others; but the inferior always prepofiderate, and it is 
therefore absolutely necessary, either to procure or preserve good seeds; 
that the greatest care be taken in the selection. Let any one walk into 
a cotton-field and examine, and he will be struck with the great difference 
which exists among the plants. Some he will find loaded with bolls, 
and others nearly destitute. The staple of some long and fine, others 
coarse and short. Can the seeds of these be equally valuable? No one 
will pretend that they are, and yet all act as if they’ thought ‘so. 
Although great improvement in the quality of the staple'can he made 
by a judicious selection of seed, yet much may also be effected ‘by the 
application of manure. We are fully persuaded that this is not’ fully 
understood, and that the particular manure applied is of more cOnsequence 
than is generally supposed. From all the experiments we vi “either 
acquainted wlth or have heard of, we are convinced that salt’has a Thdst 
beneficial influence, not only on the growth and productivenéss'6f cottin, 
but also on the fineness of the staple; and in this opmidn we ‘aré 
strengthened by the remarks of the Editor of the “Southern Cultivator,” 
published in Columbia, (Tennessee,) who, in commenting on ‘an article 
copied from this journal, remarks, “We have had repeated evidences of 
the fact, that for the cotton plant, common ‘salt is a valuable ‘manure, 
and in truth that this plant never comes to entire perfection in fibré and 
staple where there is a total absence of salt impregnation in the soils. 
For example, the world elsewhere does not produce an article of ‘cotton 
to compare to that produced on the Sea Islands and on the margin of 
the sea.” 

We hope that our planters will attend to this matter; and if any have 
made any progress towards the improvement of their cotton either by 
selection or otherwise, we hope they will communicate their experiments 
and the results. 

The Tuscarora variety of corn is principally cultivated. Col. Williams, 
by long selection, has greatly improved his; and we would be glad to see 
it more extensively cultivated. In habit it resembles the Baden corn in 
producing many ears on each stalk, (we counted seven on a dried stalk,) 
but it differs from that variety in the stalks, and ears, and grains, being 
large—fully as much so as our ordinary corn. It does not appear to 
be of uniform character, some being quite flinty, while others (and these 
are the most numerous,) resemble the ‘Tuscarora. No difference has 
been observed in their productiveness. Mr het 

Wheat is cultivated by a few for sale, but not in any considerable 
quantities. Rye is sown for early pasturage, and oats both for feedihg 
and turning under as manure for atline crops. Not many sweet potatoes 
are planted; and but few persons give them out as allowances to the 
negroes—they are considered as a kind of luxury, and as such are given 
to them in addition. Peas are not cultivated in any quantities. We 
have already mentioned that many persons are engaged in the culture 
of the mulberry, preparatory to raising the silk-worm. “The largest field 
of these we saw, was Dr. Maclean’s. Here they were in evéry btag 
of culture from the cutting of the present year to the two year old shoots. 
They are generally planted in rows four feet apart, and about the same 
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disnanee, pelracty ee Ayers fourth row is.eight feet apart,to . 
Thy at alfa te taking the leaves, as gathered, to the:coge 
€ any, other. crop, with. the hoe,.aad .plough. 
see ong or two ‘old give the earliest leaves, and therefore 
he pyeags lok. The remaipde r are cut.down close to the zoqts. 
Th lekeep th ¢. shoots within. hounds. ap to be. within xeach. 
Grape nee are, to found in many gardens, and x. . Thos. Smith. has 
a small vineyard of three acres, which pro ee mises finely. There are several 
varieties, one of which (we think the Madeira) does net, rat,.., sane 
Doctor is. about. trying some experiments on them. witdy, e0u 
a gy We hope he will gr. cecomaminicats the result, of these.expF 
Stock.— ough raised onl or home,,c et 
siderable attention has been paid to the introduction of. eager rer 
of cattle, ee and hogs. Little care, however, has been Rh ne 
thew pure The goa ap is, bv a mixed race; and we: doubt 
any pure bloods of any of the breeds cond be procul bee. 
The introduced have been = Durham, Herfordshire, Devon,.and 
hg the Cobbet, China, and Burksbire. breed. of hogs, and, the 
ny Ee Tr + nth introduced, ney years es? m~ with 
th nk ve formed quite a mon breed. e snot 
wee have seen, any goats. eonsdiniaeaan for the. turf ape being 
reseed. ary w 8 entlemen. We did not learn. the pedignees.of any. 
ules are raised of the planters for their own use,, sive ecabies 
Gardens and by many —More. attention is bestowed on both; ihe 
flower and kitchen garden in this section of country, than aay other: 
have visited, All pay considerable attention to the raising of ve Fy 
and .the ladies bestow much care on flowers. , Several, .dR3E8 
have been originated here. Some of them were,in bloom at of 
our visit. There are several green-houses at Society, Halli; po 
opportunity of ascertaining whether there were ,any.av, Chansieix athe 
flower garden at Col. Williams’ was neatly laid, out, a¥elk, | 
well kept. The green wr scar had many exotics planted insin gnaaad, 
which had grown so luxuriantl i to have forced off, the pResdah season, 
some of the ai glasses of the roof. The flower, garden..at Judge Byens’ 
we, understood was kept in excellent order, We ware, pees 
deprived of the Danae, of visiting the Judge which we tuyly; 
on. many accounts., With respect to. orchards we. have ; busi 
information to give. Our attention was so much and constantly pra 
with other matters that we did not make the necessary inquiries relative 
to them. We do not recollect to have seen any other than the one at 
Col. Williams’. The Col. has twenty acres planted out with peach and 
ple trees, intended exclusively for his negroes. Those for the use of 
the family are included within the garden enclosure. The trees are set 
at the proper distances and the ground between age 
Negroes,— We ascertained pis: new or worth 
in the treatment of the negroes ey are well Rei mf fo having 
an abundance of pork, &c. and are lightly worked. The plough is much 
used in all their agricultural operations, and one horse or ale (the letter 
mostly used) to every three, is the usual proportion observed: 
Quverscers.--Generally bear a dusasies herp; | chee soctins 
tobe less of that fcklonees desire of change: } charactermes 
this class of society in some other parts of the’ Stateoy‘Thereds one.or 
Mrs. Williams’ plantation, who has had the management..of it for twenty 
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years, and Col. Williams has two, one of whom has been in his y 
for ten and the other twelve years. Major Porcher of St. Stephen's a 
one whom has been with him from the time he was nineyon your 
which is twenty-one years ago. Dr. Ravenel of St. John 
remained with him fourteen years; We are happy to hich tere 
instances, and to hold them up to those fickle men, who are constantly 
i Semana seeking new employers, and ya me 
a dagen npg rie are sure to accumulate 
ee thaareate at little or no expense, while those who roam about never 
and never can. This rémark is borne out by facts. It is a matter of 
regret that this roaming disposition, so far rpc ge ates a reo 
is a by the practices of some of our 
refusing to hire any one who cannot give, in inn to va 
of character, satisfactory reasons for leaving his last employer, too 
fi in some sections, actually encourage this spirit of 
not only by the facility they afford them, of effecting this, but by holding 
out inducements to such as they may wish to employ, to leave their 
places. This ought not to be so; but on the contrary, it is for the 
interest of the planter, that this roaming disposition should be checked. 
If an overséer remains long on a plantation, he becomes acquainted with 
all its resources, and its capabilities, and if heis intelligent and industrious, 
can render himself miuch more useful to his x oc +, after zy has 
been on the place a few yéars, than when he first took possession. 
Besides which, when an overseer expects to reside for many years on a 
plantation, it is natural for him to be more careful of the interest of his 
employer, atid desirous of pleasing him, than when he anti¢ipates a 
removal at the end of the year. -The prices paid to overseers in 
the neighbourhood of Society Hill and Cheraw, vary from $200 to $400 
per annum, with the usual privileges of es mach of the produce of the 
place as is sufficient for their own consumption. 
Societies —Until recently there was no Agricultural 
Society in this section of country; recently, however, one has been 
established at Cheraw, composed of members not only from the immediate 
neighbourhood, but also many from a distance. It has commenced 
operations with great energy, and promises to be highly useful. 
Fish and Game—The fish are pretty nearly the same as we enumerated 
in our survey of St. Matthew’s Parish.—Deer and wild turkies are very 
abundant, as aré also small game, such as rabbits, partridges, doves, &ec. 
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REPORT READ BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
BARBOUR conerey, (ALA.) 


The Committee on Manures r tfully beg leave to rt, 

That this is one of the most ~— jm. Nt re ade yO 
culture, upon a proper attention to w, h togoer with a proper 
preparation ofthe land for planting, ends in ina measure the 
success and prosperity of. the planter. ing the great 
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be derived from it, it is a matter of regret that. 90,1 
i Baki paid’ to it in thie viemity. Indeed, 6 splch 
glecke the heme oo ahd of our obsé cach 
er W Vv time to an 
ama ake an Aa it that th ingles wide wath 
| Are ‘and implements—carts in fol apas for the manure. 
whith, the rapes of manuring cannot be_ex 
which would otherwise cai pa it, The 
tiny be ‘that, in our newly settled country 
jus; and our attention is directed mainly to ee ees ind 
‘Yequiring. much time and labor. It vould’ he “consider 
i the earlier’ the’ manuring system is commenced dn ine lands the 
greéate raga age wl be fund and labor in preserving ir fertility. 
updage ge will ‘be found to be as true in this as ‘ “in any other 
t “a stitch in time will save nine,” For the 1 very, ‘best land 
or pity and exhausted from cofttinued | g, and will 
a yield in prodnction until exhausted ‘nature bing and refuses 


ie the science and art of his calling, if he were to ugiser 
t' branch in husbandry. With them the ‘seed is never 
to its: mother earth until she is in good cheer to receive it and 
ik ‘the nursling to a vigorous and manly growth—hence * we ‘hear of 
cing from sixty to one huv’ed bushels of corn per acre. It 
} part of s science ty wisdom to . . ord that aid to Baie ¥ which adds 
vgs to her operations and increase to their results 
anures may be divided into Atmoaphherie-A nig? i id Vegetable— 
and Fossil and Mixed. The first consists of those voldtile e, gasseous and 
aquéous particles of matter that float upon the atmos phere and settle on 
the soil and are absorbed by it. Of all manure it is the best ad apted | to 
the nourishment and support of the cotton-plant— 7 otton ong a 
remarkably fine feeder from its delicate nature and organs. To. ‘put 
land in a condition to abstract, absorb and retain as much aes tei 
manure as possible is a desirable consideration. ‘This may be dorie by 
resting the soil and giving it vegetable covering to protect it ‘from the 
exhaling power of the 'sun— 

1. By sowing es, or what may be more convenient, the common 
cow-pea-—upon fresh land, cotton may be planted four years in succession 
but on poor never more ‘than two years to ensyreacrop. 2. It is also’ 
‘done to benefit and i improve the growing crop by repeatedly stirring, by 
fom gra and hoeing. . This is not only necessary to preserve the 

m grass and noxious weeds, but it is also ing at An to render i ei soil 
spungy to receive and retain whatever may be deposited. 

1e b inlot here. same teaches us ee ran nepiedte rye 
ay td ‘going , although clear of grass aud weeds pa pecomiee . 

ugh ugh a metalic coat had been put upon it to resist ‘the i é ea 
the atmos osphere, we And when from this cause Jad. ig ren prod penta 
free from he petion ‘of the atmosphere, it will not. jbe. foun | 


that z veld, a ahi ‘. ‘might ¢ otherwise reasonably expect a and & ‘ff to ret Puy, 


qr 


interest of every farmer to make use of ail ener 
Mite to sale! the veouible and animal matter to be found in more oF 








3 bohefited 
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earn ce om every _ are ere would ni The 
mati’ lects it may, bé com to eT fine, gs | ot 
lumps" editetod over his field, and’is too | negligent or sae 
his owh interest to exert a little energy in collecting ah erat ick 
contribute to his wealth ard comfort and | Culatie, the “sphere p 
benevolence. This vegetable and animal matter so profialys 
over evéry farm:is the gold-dust of the farmer—tfreq —frequen =e 
to him than gold ‘bines to their proprietors. Cattle, penne horse. ‘Tots, 
and, apr eat should be devoted to the. purpose of preparing manure. 
They Pagel be 'p jlacéd in a condition to receive and save. the manure 
. hy furnishing the lots, &c. with a thick‘coat of weeds, 
leaves, ‘pao bau when collected in piles will, be. greatl 
re ‘the . ‘addition of marl. The Farmer who economises 
time knows wher it.can be spared best and will take advantage of 1! 
interval between hate aying by the crop and picking of osm 
haryest—antjl | time to recommence preparation for another, ich 
can be applied by a set of hands which cannot be adv 
ial at aut ‘of land or any other work. In order to ha 
and facilitate:the work, the necessary tools and implements sk 
furnished, and a cart or,carts properly constructed with low. tid 
a tumbling | body. As soon as the, vegetable covering appea 
saturated it shoujd be the morning work of the hands” Rig te: ‘toll 
manure in. iles for’ use, To, recuscitate, improve, and. preserve. 
for cotton pl anting—your committee would recommend rest and to. sow ve 
in gragses or What may be more convenient, at the South the common 
cow-pea in J uly and tu turning the same under just before maturity in, the 
fall (as th ne the xipe pening of the plantis believed to exhaust the.soi]] when the 
ploug hs and hands ¢an be spared from the i Upon righ tiver or 
ith toms. sig else will be required besides rest to preserye its 
i Net at , thé Jand furnishing its own covering and vegetable 
sd added to’ bove would be without doubt beneficial. 
xt mate: d 1e farmers the use of cotton seed as a 
tet ae pe articularly * °ed to corn. It is well known that the 
germinating po Sere in ‘cotton seed must be destroyed before it can be 
rofitably bel ay 8 manure, and in the process it loses some of the 
sain -and, richest particles of manure fram the exposure to heat and 
moisture and the exhaling power of the sun. To avoid this we recom- 
mend to our brother farmers the following compost. ‘A'layer of leaves 
or pine-straw—a layer of cotton seed—and a layer of marl or marl 
soil, or if marls be not convenient, the earth from low spots in ponds or 
branches. The cotton seed will be effectually killed without the escape 
of its particles of rich manuring quality—and a finer and-a ene 
manure for corn than this compost cannot be desired. Thus 
it should be applied, at the time of planting in quantities of teas about a 
quart.or more to each hill or chop. 

‘the ‘subject of marl as a manure, with which a bountiful 
Providence has‘so abundantly supplied our country, we have made but 
few experiments and have but a limited knowledge of its properties. 
The. wantof the necessary apparatus has prévented us from pee its 
ingret iéhts ‘at d determining their res ae roporti ons. 
however sated its valuable o fee and utility | of its use, and 
believe that at no distant period it-will be duly appreciated. Mar! is 
valuable in proportion to the quantity of carbonate of lime, as well ag 
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the animal, vegetable and marine substances contained in it:; Some 
‘we have examined and can find: an unusual quantity of ‘that 
carbonate and the other rich ingredient: other specimens less++but-all 


sufficient Sel napa ok TIN ae ee 
vable ‘by its solidity and whitish color, others contain a 


of sand or clay, known by the looseness or adhesion 
parts. » - Wherp it contains.an excess of lime it will be i op the 
addition of vegetable matter in form of compost. To»that which: has 
too much clay, vegetable matter and sand should also be added: » ‘If it: s 
found to contain sand excessively clay should be added having 
the land whether clayey or sandy to which it is to be. appliediy "The 
Mari in general is easily pulverized for use by exposure to heat and 
moisture. ‘There may be found some silicious and calcareous Ttobk:less 
valuable and more difficult of preparation of which it is unnecessary:to 
speak as. the: rich marl may be found in sufficient abundance::''The 
mari, soil upon the river, creeks, and branches in a situation not suscepti- 
ble.of planting may be used with a compost or in its original state with 
advantage. 

9 «The discovery of beds of marl in a rich as wellas a poor country is 
hailed. as the harbinger of success and prosperity of the farinin(y interest. 
‘They are the wealth of Providence inviting man to energy and»enter- 
prise, offering him the richest rewards. Werecommend to every farmer 
and. without wat delay to enter upon trial and experiments of the marl. 
Weare convinced that the result will prove entirely satisfactory: With a 
little experience in forming a system of manuring and adapting it to our 
frrms it becomes a matter of astonishment with what facility, in Na 
country like ours manures can be collected and distributed. 

-» All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Joun Li. Hivirer, Chairmen. 





‘For the Southern Cabinet. 


7 EMIGRATION—PREPARATION OF THE LAND, wae 


Mr, Editor,—Havi followed the emigrant and his family, in your 
last number, to ioe home, and boar coy hay in as pa how a 
‘Situation as the nature of circumstances would permit; we will consider 
the next primary step—-preparing land. The opening of Jand is attended 
with difficulty, particularly, if it is strongly wooded, the: trees: lange, and 
underwood thick; the progress is slow, though the method: wsed ‘is. the 
most expeditious that can. be adopted. Killing the largetrees by cutting 
through-the;sap around the tree about two feet from the ground; —ed 
nohe butauch as are wanted for rail timber ,cutting down the 


and such treas,as when cut into ten or twelve feet lengths, can De put i in 
heaps for burning without much labour. The under brush and trariches 
of the rail trees,are generally piled around the long-lived trees—such as 
pine-gum, beach, é&c. and fired, which assists very much in destroying 
vegetation. Some persons prefer grubbing up the under-growth, by 
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which means the parent root being removed, the lateral reots having no 
hold except to the soil; yield more readily to the force of the plough, and 
the preparing and working the crop;the first year is’ smuch 
easier; but the preparation, in this way, consumes so much time, that 
the advantage gained by no means compensates for the:loss of land that 
could ‘be brought into cultivation by the other mode which is termed 
shrubbing--But even by the most expeditious mode, the quantity of land 
that ean be got even in rough order for a first crop, is comparatively 
very small; and he who at the latter end of February or beginning of 
March, attempts to open too much, will be pretty nearly certain to lose 
the whole. :' The better plan is to purchase open land, or rent even at a 
high price such fields as can be procured in the neighbourhood; ‘and 
though in a new country one would suppose that the arable land would 
bear no” proportion to the force which the influx of emigration ‘was 
continu pouring into it, yet such is the love of change with: the 
pioneers, or rather their aversion (to use the words of Leather-stocking) 
“to being fost in the clearings,” that he who had a good field of twenty:or 
thirty acres on public land, will sell out his good will ‘or rights”*-as 
they are termed; to the first comer, and retreat’ deeper: into the forest 
before the first wave of emigration. But these hardy sons of the woods, 
though only satisfied with undisputed possession of a whole region, are 
very tenacious of what they call their improvements, and ‘the labour 
bestowed ‘by one of them im clearing a small field on publie land, must 
be fully rE CN for by the person who enters the land, or he will 
find cattle in his fields, hog-holes in his fences, and a thousand vexatious 
things continually to harrass him; dealing generously with these people 
is always the best policy: Another y geen of getting open land, is 
found in the speculative turn of the first settlers, who though they have 
bestowed much labour on lands which they have entered at the govern- 
ment price, are almost to a man willing to sell; and it not unfrequently 
happens that a person who seeks a shelter for a night in a log-cabin, and 
partakes of the hospitality of his land-lord, rises the next morning the 
owner of the soil—indeed, it is considered no offence to ride up to the 
residence of a settler and abruptly ask him what he will take for his land, 
and bargains are frequently struck in as short a time as it would take to 
tell you of them. The purchasers are not always —— to move out 
the first year, and leave agents to rent the land, and in this way our 
emigrant, who removes into the woods, can obtain a field to cultivate, 
while he who has sold out removes, with his newly acquired wealth, to 
some other part, and enters ten times the quantity of equally good land, 
on which he puts improvements for another’ purchaser. ‘Two or three 
of these removals sometimes take place before the pioneer’ acquires the 
sum necessary to settle himself permanently. He then enters as much 
good land as is nécessary; surrounded by public land, converting the rest 
of his money into active force, and he soon has the means of enlarging 
his plantation to meet the future force he expects to place on it, to attain 
which, now having the land, his future exertions are exclusively directed. 


He soon rises to'réspectability and wealth; and theré' are many — 
in this State'living'in' splendid houses, surrounded ‘with well’ educated 


children; enjoying all of the comforts and many of the luxuries of life, 


who entered the wood with their axe and the mééns of entering a 
greater section of land. Vy ) 89 
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- It is'a-migtaken ided, in some ‘persons, who have the force for immediate 
cultivation, that entering and at-one doNar atid @ quarter an acte which 
is the government pric6; ‘and opening fields in’ the cheapest’ mode’ of 
aequiring’a settlement in'@ new country.’ Experience and’ observation 
has! fully satisfied ‘me'to the contrary. A person wlio fnopek i 4a 
plantation‘of five hundred dcres' with two hundred acres of open’ land 
at twelve dollatsan acré; will grow rich, while he who with same 
_ enters five hundred acres of the same quality of land and de 

ening his frelds, will have to toil through years of ‘hard labout with 
sad w'comforts, ‘and not be at the end of five years better off than the 
purchaser of oe land was at the end of two years. The first can 
plant nearly a full crop the first year—say one hundred and fifty acres of 
cotton, and by clearing thirty acres, eighty of corn, the product of which, 
with cotton at ten cents, will give him nearly four thousand dollars, thus 
enablifg him to meet one half of his purchase-money the first year, and 
leave a sufficiency for contingent, expenses, besides having a bountiful 
supply of provisions, will enable him at once to commence raising his 
stock. The second year he can plant a.full crop of cotton, corn, and 
small grain, which with common attention and prudence, will free him 
of debt, andi give him a fair start in raising his meat, which isa .great 
desideratum with every Alabama planter—the quantity consumed,, ate 
fair calculation, being about one hundred pounds of bacon to eyery 
working’ hard; “all he has now to do is t fo rad: The other, who 
with ‘twenty hatids removes into the w on five hundred acres of 


entered land, which costs seven hundred and fifty dollars, mee: 


that at least four years must elapse before > can. plant fully ;, and 

the end of the three first years he can balance hia account, te may 

consider himself fortunate. 

Having made a small digression to shew the: udvend 

on. open land, we will now return to our emj 

others’ has settled in the woods, either from Sa 

or. @ dislike,to encounter the expence, fells 

work in preparing ground an overseer must ae 

ene them, and although these heavy drafts on) the: ahetmy + 
small planters have been discontinued, and most of the: planters attend 

to their own business, having a faithful domestic to see their plans carried 

into execution, it is necessary the first year, ag the time of the emigt 

has so many calls on it as to prevent his giving the necessary attention to 

the business of his farm. .We must bear in mind that he. is in 8, new 


country, without. stock or_proyisions of any kind, and the, PRIA of 
these and other necessaries will occasion frequent absences 


He has first to find out where corn and fodder can be slealnedne and: 

not unfrequently happens, ‘that he has next to obtain: the. means of 
purchasing them, having exhausted his stock of cash in his removal. It 

is strange, that in a new country with a spare population, that a 

person a8 2 2 Méney-lender, ¢ on the most usurious terms, could be ° sad, 

but it is nd léss true, that such persons have existed from almost the firs 

settlement of the State. Having. secured corn, and, fadder, 

attention is to groceries and bacon... These ,are either av te 

some-countrystore.on credit at a moderate advance,o thisty.te.fonty 

cent., or are furnished by a commission merchant in Mobile, to be; 

for out of the néxt erop. T could pay a passing tribute to the ki 

of many of those gentlemen, but my paper warns me that I am alveadty 

making this article too long. 


‘to 
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chases, the next occupation, ahd 
wg ‘hava no time, to enter into 
ore ne Cemains Bae 


my next I will givé you some account of dur manner of cultivating 
i A Sourn-Carouina ALABAMIAN, 





AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 337.] Mi A 


We eontiiniey in wre present number, our extracts from Mr: Colman’ 8 
Memorial to the Legislature of Massachusetts — 


“Your memortalist further respectfully Suggests that the assessors of ever 
town or city in morals fa be slated to make to this board, as ofte rea ue > 
three years, returns of all the mabufacturés within their tespective towns or 
cities, $ ; eanpoved other things. in particélar, 

“1, The capital em 

*2. Number of: heuds. eploieds 

“a Age nm of wages. ate an 

ai oft Pagen ve s employ 

MDs Ampunh of ufactured. 

“6. Articles 


and i 

“7S fidatid 8 of atiy important or valuable improvements which may 
have been or miay‘vei made ‘from time to time. 

“ Your tenorialief farttier suggests, that the assessors of the several towns 
or cities of the Conitidnwealth be required as often as once in three years, to 
make to the Board of Iaduatry, returns of the produets of agriculture i im their 
several towne and cities ; specifying as follows: 

“The butmber of on tic. animals kept or reared, including horse, OX@R,. 
cows, shéeép, pate “and swite ; 

“The number of ushéls. grown in each town, of wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, buele-wheat, tieslit, millet, abd potdtoee—and likewite “nel peas and 


“The numbet of pounds of butter‘ and cheese made ; 


"Phe numberof :tons of hay and straw grown; 
“And likewise! the number of acres in each town, cultivated, mown, ia 


or, in wood. : 
Th t returns be had likewise, as above, once in every three years of 

‘he | numb er of pounds of maple sugar or sugar from beets ‘made i in each 
own. 

‘ie number of’ poantdé of wool eed’ 

“Phe ‘hiimbér df ‘potinds of ‘raw silk 
tine ‘murber' “4 pounds of hope as, hemp, tbacon and cvcemn-cons 
_Tba muaiber of thousande | of tansies grown, rating party pounds to the’ 
thousand ; 
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** And of other merchantable ae ge products, that returns be requested 
and obtained as far as convenient from every town in the Commonwealth. 

+} And that with a view to encourage such returns and lead to exactness in 
making them, that there be’ allowed by the Treasurer of each town, an abate- 
ment of taxes, to — applicant certifying to such returns on oath, for eve 
btishel of grain or pulse produced, one-half cent; for every five bushels a 
potatoes grown, one cent; for every twenty pounds of butter or cheese made, 
one cent; for every ton of hay produced, two cents: for every ten pounds of 
maple sugar or sugar from beets; two cents; for every pound of raw silk 
produced, two cents; and for every ten pounds of flax, and of hemp, and of 
tobacco, and of broom-corn brush produced, there be allowed one cent; and for 
evéry thousand of téasles, one cent. 

“And that these returns be obtained or received by the assessors of the 
several cities and towns in the State, who shall be required seasonably to report 
them upon oath, according to blank forms which should be farnished them, to 
the Board of Industry. 

“Your memorialist further respectfully suggests that the assessors of the 
cities or towns upon the sea-shore be required to obtain and make returns to 
the Board of Industry, 

“Of the whole number of tons of shipping belonging to the town or city, as 
in the subjoined form : ) 

‘The number of tons of shipping employed in the Foreign trade, 

werer Se * ” Coasting “ 
e “ * Whale fishery, 
“ * * Other “* 


“ And of the Imports and Exports of the State, produced by the industry ot 
labor of its inhabitants or citizens; as for example: ¢ 


“The amount of Oil obtained, 

“ " Cod-fish, 

« Mackerel, 

“ “ Foreign grains and agricultutal products imported into the 
State for the consumption of its inhabitants, which are capable of being produced 
on its own territory. 

‘That returns algo be made of the number of persons employed in Agricul- 
ture, 

‘‘In Manufactures, 

** Commerce or Navigation. 

“Your memorialist has laid these matters before you, not presuming in any 
respect to dictate to the superior wisdom of the Legislature; but that he might 
simply and respectfully express his opinions, and show the practitableness and 
importance of obtaining such returns of domestic industry. In the mode 
suggested, the towns would pay the bounties and the expense would not be felt. 
The expenses would be considerably reduced below what the State now pays, 
or might, under existing statues, be called upon to pay. They would, in truth, 
not amount to half the expenses incurred by the State for the encouragement 
of agriculture during the past year. 

“Your memorialist, in suggesting forms or modes by which the important 
objects proposed, may be accomplished, is by no means confident that those 
which he has named are the most eligible which can be selected. He has 
been mainly anxious to propose such as would be practicable, and yet involve 
the State in no new expense. The plans proposed, it will be seen, will not 
impose aay additional burden upon the finances of the State, but in a large 
degree reduce these expenses—and are in no way impracticable. 

“Should the government, however, not see fit at this time for any reason to 
establish a B of Industry, as suggested, your memorialist would. express to 
the Legislature earnestly, but most respectfully, his desire, that alaw might be 

assed requiring, the current year, of the assessors of the several towns in the 
State, such fall and exact returns of the agricultural products of the 
towns as have been above referred to, to be made scnsinelly to the Commisgion' 
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of agrignitura) survey that they may/form a,part.of bie reports at the conclusion 
of. the..avrvey~which is expegted to be completed the present year. Though 
he.) ¢ a thet eonld agcemplinb in binindividual and official capacity, 
to, objaln feturps,, suchas are here. spoken af, of the ‘agpealosal nd of t 
Commonwealth, as. will be seen particularly. in the returng from Pittsfield 
Cheshire, Bera ernardéton, Marlboro’, and, Barre,giveo in bis Second Report of 
the Agriculture of. Massachusetts; yet ‘it is impossible for him to procure any 
thing like complete returns of the products of the State without the aid of a 
special law to ahis ¢fféet.... [t.might be expedient to encourage the making of 
these returas.by,such,emall bounties or allowances on the part ef the towns,as 
have been suggested above ; or the towns might be reqnired to e such. per 
diem compepsation to their assessors for any extra trouble in ining this 
information a8 would be seasonable and just. ee 

“Under a vary strong:gonviction of the value and utility of euch information, 
when obtained in an authentic form, your memorialist respectfully urges, the 
subject upon theattention of the government. In Scotland, a few years since, 
returos were obtained by order of the government, from every parish in the 
kingdom at the instance and under the superintendentee of that. most, eminent 
friend to.agrieyltural; iw provement, Sir Jobn Sinclair. An amount of .informa- 
tion was received, arranged, embodied, and given to the pyblic. by. bim,.the 
practical value of which ¢annot be over-estimated ; the influence ef which. in 
awakening an ambition for improvement, in diffusing useful knowledge, and in 
advancing the prosperity, of the husbandry of that kingdom, compensated a 
thousand fold for the expense and trouble of procuring it; and the effects of 
which are felt, even at the present day, in raising the agriculqure of Scotland to 
a degree’ Of intelligence, skill, and productiveness beytnd that of agy other 
nation.” : I 6 bili Bit Jo rod 

With a few further remarks, which are of a local nature; the Com 
missioner of Agriculture closes his Memorial. In our next we will 
givé the; form of: Facm. Reports,” and other extracts, and information 
relative, te the.susvey; of Massachusetts, which are highly interesting to 
all engaged in the culture of the soil, and who believe as we do, that on 
the imprévenient ofioar Agriculturé mainly depends our future prosperity 
and standing as a State. 





For the Southern Cabinet. 


QUERIES TO ABBEVILLE. 


To the Editor of the Southern Cabinet: 

Six,—In looking over a few old papers the other day, I met with an 
account of General MéDuffie’s crop of the past year, over the signature 
of “ Abbeville;” ‘twas éarly in April, copied from the Sguth-Carolinian 
of Colambis, by the Cowrier of Charleston. 1 have seen service, 
and quite young exeugirto profit by a example; and will persevere 
till I can do rhe a3 rf a 

The writer’s intention, ‘twould'seem, was good—so permit me through 
you to‘selicit ‘ad aii#werto' the following enquiries—or' if he ‘prefers ‘it, 
we shalt ‘be’ bap ‘receive his own account after his own manner; 
only let us beg hin to be full as to every particular from the first 
preparation of the land to the harvest. ; 

VOL. IL—NO. VII. a | 
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.\He first says the General works seventy hands, and it is the part of 
the economy of his plantation to use fewer work horses than customary 
on most other plantations; arid that the General tnade five hundred and 

-four ° of cotton, (short I am to presume,) eight thousand 
bushels of corn, two thousand bushels of oats, and eighty bushels of 
wheat i beef, mutton, butter, &c. in abundance for every one. 

Now allow me to ask, 

1st. How many acres of cotton did the General himself plant, and 
what is customary among his neighbours; does he manure his cotton; 
what kind,.and quantity? 

2nd. Did he prepare his land by the plough or hoe, or both; how and 
when—end how prepared by others around him? 

3rd. How often worked after planting, by either plough or hoe—and 
after what manner and when planted; does he differ from his neighbours 
in the cultivation of his cotton? 

4th, Does he observe a shift of field—if so, how often? 

:Again—how many acres did the General make his eight thousand 
bushels of corn from; how prepared, and when and how worked? 
Further, what number ‘of bushels does he consider a good average? 

From what number of acres was the two thousand bushels 1s of oats 
made, and how “and when prepared and planted; was it broad cast or 
trenched—if the latter, aid he work it, and how? 

As we are interested about wheat, we will pass that over. But 
the foregoing rose Mr. Editor, have struck us as all necessary, to be 
known; and which we hope and trust Abbeville will be kind enough 
not only to reply to, but give us | ~ry other information which he, may 
deem necessary and yet does noi ._ year here in the form of an inquiry; 
for I am one who think that the plough can be much more extensively 
used in the low country (in particular situations) than is generally 
admitted, and have, therefore, extended them one to every five labourers, 
and which has given such satisfaction I think I shall the coming year 
extend them one to every three labourers—and this has been all owing 
to the enormous prices which negroes have been selling at for years 
past; yet while I am endeavouring to aid myself by an increased number 
of working animals, the General is doing best with a decreased number. 

It is highly probable that Abbeville is correct when he asserts that in 
his opinion this crop of the General’s is the best ever raised in this 
State; and is decidedly the very best when we are told that t’was done 
with fewer work horses than customary — 

Now see our low-country calculation of the number of acres—the 
General must have cultivated with his seventy hands: 


Acres. 
Cotton at 1bale peracre, - - £ 534 


Corn “40 bushels“ -~ - » «200. 
Oats 6 90 66 6c i - e " 100 
Wheat “80 “ per“ (we presume) - -. 10 

Total, 1.2 844 

So that it averages twelve a acres per hand. ba 

. What. would ‘be considered outrageous with us, and shi we 
are to believe is:kept clean, &c. and his hands are so mod. ; 
they. are able to return home generally by three o’clock in the afternoons 
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Lastly, he speaks of the thorough preparation of his lands, and the 
quantity of manuring done, owing to which he attributes the General’s 
success; and yet this, we are told, is all done by fewer work horses 
than customary.—Now, I do not intend to say for what purposes the 
General keeps them, or that thirty mules is a less or more number 
customary on the neighbouring plantations. But certainly I did meet 
some few year’s ago, five wagons I think it was, each with six mules: 
and them loaded with cotton going to Charleston marked for the General, 
which is one mule too little over two labourers—yet he may keep as 
many without using them ail for either ploughing or carting. 

Now with the hope-that Abbeville will believe us ‘sincere in wishing 
to learn the best mode of eultivating an increased number of acres: to 
the hand, and at the same time have the satisfaction to see our labourers 
returning to their homes earlier than is customary with us, to enjoya 1 
evening of rest to themselves. I conclude, assuring the pm omen 
that his compliance will greatly oblige many of us who are trying after 
our own way, but would be happy to be more enlightened as to: the 
judicious management of all things concerning a plantation, but more 
particularly the proper kind, and use, of the Proven. 

June; 1840. 


N. B.—Since writing the above, I have been informed that' it was 
customary “up the country” (was the expression) to plant the enormous 
quantity of fifteen acres of cotton alone to-the hand. Is this correct — 
for I am at a loss how it can be managed, unless the country grows no 


grass, and the negroes do more work ¢here in one day than our mules do 
here—or is it that the climate there is so congenial to the plant, that to 
plant the seed and harvest the cotton, is all that is necessary; for with 
the best use of the plough that I can conceive, the hoe must be used at 
least once to the provision crop, and which they must certainly plant. 





For the Southern Cabinet, 


COTTON GINNING, 


Mr. Editor,—Believing that the following experiments, and their 
results, may possibly prove.of some service to some of your readers, or 
at least save them the time and expense they have cost me,I am 
induced to furnish them to you, to. be published either entire or in part, 
as you may think fit. ° 

As soon as I commenced planting, I found that with a cotton-picking 
season extending sometimes a week or ten days into January, anc a 
spring proportionately early, it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
me to prepare even an average crop of cotton for market in the usual 
season, with the foot-gin, without ginning at night, which I-look upon as 
an imposition. upon the poor negro. Knowing nothing: better I 
determined: to put ‘up.a barrel-gin, whereu Pee ere @ cast-iron. 
bevel wheel, ten feet in djameter, with one on and sixty-eight cogs, 
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and a bevel pinion of twenty-three baves or cogs. On the pinion shaft | 
eonstructed a drum or barrel six feet in diameter, driving twelve gins. 
The pullies were the usual size—say about five inches and a half in.’ 
diameter; the boxes, such as had been used for the foot -gins, and my 
roliers were thirteen in the clear or between the boxes, and the mules 
drew in a circle of thirty-six and thirty-eight-feet diameter, being two 
abreast. In consequence of the smallness of the boxes, and the great 
— the rollers, they were obliged to be made much larger in the 
middle than at the ends, and to be screwed down very tight in order to 
make them pick, which greatly increased the friction. As well as I can 
recollect I never got over forty pounds clean cotton per gin a day, and 
seldom that even with my best ginners the general quantity being thi 
the usual task at the foot gin, and sometimes even less than that. 
Fimding this so unprofitable, 1 abandoned it, and ordered from Mr. 
John Pottle one of his double’ gins warranted to clean six humdred 
pounds clean cotton per day, as you had spoken favorably of them in 
account:of your excursion to the Alatamaha. Having the machin 
arranged in the same proportions as above for a saw gin. I sutetieuted 
this:gim for the saw-gin, but it worked so badly and did so little that I 
abandoned:it, Being at aloss what next to try, and thinking it probable 
that I might not have given it a fair trial, 1 determined to construct a 
large.wheel forty feet in diameter, with notches in the.end of each arm 
to carry the rope that drove the gin, the mules drawing in a circle of 
twenty-six feet diameter in order.to increase the speed, as.L had heard 
that thig:was the way-in which they were put up by Mr. Pottle. Besides 
giving me much trouble to keep it in order, and requiring my head 
eoprnen to make and put in the rollers, I got only one day two hundred 
and ten pounds of clean cotton to the two gins, while: the general day’s 
work was about one hundred .and. fifty | Aa; pequired fost 
mules to drive it, with two boys.to drive them, two prime ls to feed, 
a half-hand to furnish cotton, and a carpenter to attend to it, 1 ghought it 
worse than the old fcot-gin. In this dilemna I again referred to the 
roportions of the machinery as furnished you by J. Hamilton Couper, 
am in hopes of finding where was the error in my machinery. Being 
disposed once more to try the barrel-gin I ordered, a spin-wheel and 
pinion of 8 to 1, as recommended by Mr. Couper, and on the spur- 
pinion shaft I constructed a barrel three feet in diameter, the pullies 
being the same as in the previous gin, I procured boxes of one inch 
diameter, and had my rollers made only seven inches in the clear. The 
proportions then were as follows:—The mules went round twice in ong 
minute and ten seconds, the bevel made one revolution to 7 7-23 
revolutions of the bevel pinions, the spur-wheel one revolution to 
eight of the pinion, and the barrel one to about seven of the pullies or 
rollers equal to between seven hundred and eight hundred revolutions of 
the rollers per minute. A few minutes observation of the working of 
this gin satisfied me that the velocity was too great as the cotton came 
from the gins perfectly straight and much injured in the staple, and the 
air of the house was filled with the fine particles of cotton. I immniedi- 
ately stopped the gin and reduced the barrel to twenty-six inches, which 
I found to ‘be just what I wanted, as the cotton came from the gin curly 
and glossy, and the rollers picked just a little faster than-the best hands 
could feed. I commenced ginning the first Monday in January, when 
the days are very short—nevertheless, one of my ginners’ finished his 
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two hundred and six pounds of ‘seed cotton (sheet included) by three 
o'clock; and all were done befvre sun-set. Finding that they were 
careless about mashing seed, I gave each hand one hundred and ‘sixty 
pounds seed cotton per day, and rested my mules two hours mid-day and 
stopped at or before sunset, in order to give the hands a chance to pick 
the:mashed seeds out of their cotton, and when the days became longer 
it was increased to one hundred and eighty pounds. A sheet of two 
hundred and six pounds or one hundred and sixty pounds seed cotton, 
according to circumstances, was weighed out to each ginner at night, so 
as to be ready for the morning, and there was no chance of their cheating 
me in any way, a8 nothing but ginning was done in the gin room, and it 
was the special business of one driver to watch the ginners, and every 
thing was arranged to keep the seed out of the ginned cotton as much 
as possible, and the ginners had no inducement to make their ginned 
cotten weigh much. 

The ginned cotton of two hande wes weighed, and gave sixty-six 

unds, sheet inclusive, to the two hundred and six pounds seed ‘cotton. 

t required onlya jobbing carpenter to make rollers, and one hand to:splice 
and shorten the ropes. Each mule drove two gins, and in consequence 
of the roughness of all the work the friction was much greater than it 
would have been had it been put together nicely and true. With 
rollers ready and: days as long as they are in November, I have no 
doubt that most of my ginners could have easily ginned three hundred 
pounds seed cotton per day. I think also that were my spur-wheel 
reduced to about five and a half to one inch of its pinion, and the barrel 
increased to three feet diameter, that it would be easier to turn without 
diminishing the velocity which is about five hundred and thirty revolutions 
of the rollers per minute. The arm by which the mules drew was 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine feet long, the house being thirty feet diameter 
in the clear. I think also that $ boxes would be better than inch. 
Being pushed for time, I thought that it would be cheaper to buy bale 
rope for the pullies than spin-up cotton worth twenty-five or thirty cents 
the lb. besides the labor of making the rope; but I found from experiment 
that the cotton-rope proved much cheaper in the end, the hemp rope 
next, and grass rope'the last; but the ropes must be twisted very slack, 
as the tighter they are twisted the sootier they cut out. 
Yours sincerely, Rost. Cuisoum. 
Beaufort, (S. C.) Fume 22, 1840. 





* 
For the Southern Cabinet. _ 


REPORT ON THE SOILS FROM THE ST. JOHN’S, COLLETON 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, EDISTO ISLAND. 


_ Tue following is a catalogue of the soils submitted for my examina- 

hion :-— 

A. Virgin Wet Mud. 

B. Deposite Wet Mud, or that taken from a spot from which mud was 
taken two years ago. 

D. ‘Dark gray soil from land rather flat for Cotton. 
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E. Very light sandy soil—very high land. 

F. Dark grey soil from land rather low. 

G. Close yellow sandy soil—high land. 

H so Seana enrepeunten temcninalnd enna 


I. Mud that has been exposed to the action of the sun for nearly two 
months 


K. Mud taken from the Cotton field in which it was buried last year. 
The — aspect of these soils is uniformly sandy; the size and 
shape of the grains being analogous to those of the high sand-banks, 
every where common on the Atlantic coast. When cleared by washing, 
or by heat, of the small portion of impalpably fine mimeral and organic 
matter with which the grains of sand are enveloped, they are then 
observed to be so fine, as to be agitated by avery slight current of air. 
In color, the soils vary from a light yellowish white, to an ash-gray. 
The order in which they pass throu ese shades, beginning with the 
Tie capectty of dierent sll foc water being x polat of ecknowledged 
The i i t soils for water being a point iw 
i pedieaanaiainds their adaptation to particular crops, I com- 
meneéd my inquiries with a view to ascertain the relation of these soils 
an lected for the Stieeeabeamiiae 
ns 86 were ex to a 
anmphor for many days, and thea ited in equal torso at tempera- 
tures- the point at which the organic matter see be decomposed 
or dissipated.— biter 
100 parts of F lost 1.66. 
66 “ 6“ 9.36. 
66 666 6 2.37. 
ae “ “ 2.66. 
Li 6“ “ 2.83. 
oa 66 ‘“ 2.83. 


“ rT; rT: 11.36. 
rT “ “14,00. 


In mr with the present i any t endeavoured to. learn the 

rtion of organic matter existing in the soils. In settling this point, 
| ate remarked, that an uncommon preponderance of bend one 
vegetable, pate matter was noticed, the odor of ammonia being 
particularly abundant, gy, decomposition by heat; and in no soil 
was it so striking as in H. e smell of sulphur was also emitted, in. 
common with that of ammonia, by specimeps I and K. The results 
under this head, were as follows: ; 


100 parts of F lost 1.75. 
uu EB & 190, 
te “ 2.41. 
“| 66 “ 2.16. 
“ou “ 3.38, 
ens “ 2.66. 
“ “ 8.33, 
“ 6 9.66. 


The difficulty of settling the proportions of water and ic matter 
in soils is so great, that absolute precision is not claimed for the foregoing 
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results; nevertheless, the care with which these ingredients of the soils 
were deduced, leads me to hope that the approximation arrived at is as 
tlose as can well be obtained. 

By adding together the water of absorption and the organic matter, as 
above detailed, we have the loss in Weight experienced by each soil on 
being heated from a state of atmospheric dryness to full ignition. Thus, 
the loss in 100 parts of F equals 3.41. 

The loss in 100'parts of E equals 4.56. 

66 66 66 H 66 4.77. 

“ 6 “ 4.99. 

. sai ie 5.03. 

: 66 “ec 6.16. 

“ li 19.69. 

: 66 , be “6 23.66. 

With a view to obtain some correction for inaccuracies in the determi- 
hation of the water ef absorption and the organic matter as above'given, 
a specimen of pure siliceous sand of the same fineness as the soilsuhder 
examination, was heated trom atmospheric dryness to ignition, ' Its loss 
in weight was 2.08 per cent. If we take this as a constant quantity) @nd 
allow it to represent thé water of absorption in each soil, and dedact it 
from the entire loss by heat of each soil, we shall be furnished inthe 
temainders with another view of the organic contents of the’ soils; which 
may possibly be morb’ accurate than the one already given; ‘although ‘it 
cannot be absolutely correct, for the reason that the more the organic 
matter of a soil, the greater will be its powers of retaining humidity. 
Now, deducting from the loss by igniting 100 parts of F, 208, and’ we 
have 1.33.— ‘pines 

Deducting from loss by igniting 100 parts of as have 2.48. 

ce 66 . a “c 66 2.69. 
66 ‘6 66 G, “ « 6991. 
‘ce “ “e C, ‘“c “cc 2.95. 
“ec 6c 66 D, “cc “cc 4.08. 
_ The organic matter as deduced by the two methods above explaifiéd, 
will therefore stand thus: 
In 100 parts of F by first method 1.75. by 2nd. 1.33. 
- E - 1.90, “ 2.48. 
“ " 2.41, “ 2.69, 
“ “ 2.16, “ 2.91, 
es " 2.66, “ 2.95, 
‘“ “ 3,33, 66 4.08. | 3 
_Inorder to obtain additional information respecting the powers of 
attraction possessed by the soils for water, comparative experiments 
were made to determine their saturating points, 7.e. how much these 
weights would be augmented, after being thoroughly drenched with 
water on filters, the weight bemg taken in each instance as soon as all 
dropping from the filter had ceased. The following numbers express’ 
the saturating capacities of the soils for water: 
. 605. 
480. 
342. 
325. 
321, 
315. 
$05. 
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Pi: 293. 
Pure sand, 235. 

" Some experiments were also made with a view to ascertain their 
comparative rates of drying from a condition of saturation, The. fol- 
lowing table embraces thé results obtained under this head: 

48 parts of K when saturated took up 60. 5 of water,and lost in 16 hours 21.5, 
I 48.0 om OO 19.3, 
C T3 32. 1 6“ 66 ‘“ 18. 1. 
H “ 31.5 “ 66 ‘“é 20.1. 
F - 29.3 ° 7 18.3. 
Pure sand “ 2335 “* +.» ¢n 

By deducting the water lost in drying, from the amount absorbed in 
saturating the soils, we ascertain the quantity left adhering to each.— 

The “8 parts of K will have 39.0 of water. 

é I ‘é 28.7 «6 

| RR, 14.0 
- 7, 12.0 
os a. 11.0 
oe " Pure sand . 6.8 

_ An acquaintance with these facts will aid, oa Seasing ne cosinann of 

: advantages which one soil will possess over another in pe 
to recover from the effects of excessive rains. I next pee 
“pan the analysis of the mineral constitution of the soils, 


eee snes sidan 


ee oo eho wy 
ae 


Alumina, 
Per oxide of —_ with a feeble ene of Carbonate éf came, 
and of Phosphate of Lime, - - - 0.70 


' 94.97 
Water of absorption and organic matter, - 5.03 


2 


100,00 
2. . Cammapanation oS. D. 
Silica, - - - - - - - 91.64 
Alumina, - - 1.70 
Per Oxide of Iron, ‘whi a feeble trace of Carbonate of Lime 
and of Phosphate of Lime,_ - : - 


Water of absorption and organic matter, 


3. ape of # 
Silica, - - ‘ F 
Alumina, - - ; 
Per Oxide of Iron, with ¢ a feeble ess of ‘Carbonaté of Lime 
and of Phosphate of Lime, -~ - _  *- » 


Water of absorption and organic matter, - 
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4. Composition of F. 
Silica, a eh ctctett actl hee iia me eee 
Alumina, - - F i é : F i " 
Peroxide of Iron, with a feeble trace of Carbonaté of Lime, 
and of Phosphate of Lime, - - s 80 


: 79 


Water of absorption, and organic matter, 


5. Composition of G. 
See ee cca 


Silica, - - - 
- 81 


Alumina, - : - - - . - ° : 
Per Oxide of Iron, with a feeble trace of Carbonate of Lime, 
and of Phosphate of Lime, - - - - - - 


Water of absorption and organic matter, 


6. Composition of H. 
Silica, - - - - : - . . . 
Alumina, - 


Per Oxide of Iron, with a trace of Phosphate of Lime, 
Carbonate of Lime, -_ - . . : A ie seal 


Water of absorption and organic matter, - 


7. Composition of K, 
Silica, with fine gravel ednsisting of fragments of Feldspar, 
Hornblende, and other hard siliceous minerels, : - 61.78 
Alumina, - : - - - - - - . - 9, 
Per Oxide of Iron, - - - 5.80 
Carbonate of Lime, - ) 29 
Phosphate of Lime,* - 20 


77.04 
Water of absorption and organic matter, -  - - 23.66 


100.70 





_" After the alumina had been separated from the oxide of iron and ate of 
lime by an alkaline ley, the oxide of iron and phosphate of lime were washed, dried and 
weighed. They were then ignited with carbonate of soda in order to decompose the 
phosphate of lime. Acetic acid was added until all the lime was dissolved. ‘The per 
xide of iron, which was not attacked by the acid, was now separated and weighed,. 
The difference between its first and last weight, gives the amount of phosphate, 
52 


VOL, IL—NO. VII. 
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It may be mentioned, as a very unexpected fact, that K. on. being 

treated with heat and acids, and thus cleared of its soluble matter, left, 
in place of a fine sjliceous sand, a gravel whose particles were generally / 
many times as large as those of the sand of the soils, while they differed 
still more from the sand, in not being com of quartz, but of fe ; 
hornblende, epidote, &c.—minerals which are heavier and less frangible 
than quartz. The supérior toughness and specific gravity of chiceo 
substances would, therefore, serve to impede their comminution and 
transportation by the action of the sea, and they might be expected to 
form accumulations upon the sides and bottoms of rivers and inlets, 
where their gradual disintegration and decomposition, and constant 
intermixture with organic matter, would convert them into the clay-like 
gates such as we find in specimen K.* 
e operation of this ‘marsh-mud as a manure upon the soils under 
examination, depends not merely on the saline, organic, and calcareous 
matter it contains, but is referrible, in part, to the large proportion of 
the aluminous, or argillaceous ingredient, whose mechanical effects on 
sandy lands in promoting the retention of moisture, are eminently bene- 
ficial. ; 

The very small proportion of carbonate of lime in the marsh-mud 
roves that as a mineral amendment for soils deficient in calcareous 
natter, it cannot be substituted for marl, or shells; one or the other of 

which ought to be employed in conjunction with the mud. 

The saline matter of the marsh-tnud, A. and B. is abundant. When 
treated with their weight of pure water, the fluid is strongly impregnated 
with all the soluble substances found in sea-water, and in addition, with 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. The stimulating effects of the salts, 
as well as their mechanical agency in favoring the absorption of moisture 
from their deliquescing properties, must be apparent. 

The soil H, is remarkably distinguished from all the rest by the amount 
of carbonate of lime it contains. This ‘is plaifly in the condition of 
broken shells, their fragments being discernible with the naked eye. In 
adaptation to the cotton plant, this soil is described as surpassing every 
other. I am disposed to ascribe this superiority to the carbonate of 
lime, since in other respeets the soil scarcely differs from many others. 

May not the peculiar fertility of new sea-islarid cotton land be owing 
to the proportion of comminuted shells natural to such soils, and the 
deterioration of these lands under long cultivation, ascribable to the 
exhaustion of carbonate of lime? 

- The addition of. a marsh mud which abounds in a gravel of feldspar 
and hornblade, like K, must undoubtedly be greatly superior to one 
whose mineral basis is only siliceous sand. This consideration a 

to me to demand attention from the planter. It has fallen under my 
observation that the marsh-mud empleyed on one cotton plantation on 
James Island, has this sandy basis. That the inferior production of this 
soil to that marked H, is wholly owing to this cause I would by no 
means assert; still I incline to the opinion that it is largely concerned im 
producing the difference of fertility between the two soils. | 


Cuartes Urpsam Sweparp. 
Charleston, April 9th, 1840. a ! 


uJ 





* On heating a nt of K to whiteness in a crucible, it was converted irito @ 
well fased, and very hard, brick-like compound. re pe 
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Note.—The preceding analysis of the soils of Edisto Island, by Prof. 
C. U. Suerarp, is we believe, the first executed in this State, by the 
direction, and under the authority, of any of our Societies, and the Agri- 
cultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton, have set a praiseworthy example, 
which we hope to see followed by other Societies,and which must lead 
to important results. The Report of the Committee of the Society on 
the analysis of Prof. Shepard, we hope to give in full in our next. It 
will no doubt prove highly interesting to our teadets generally. 

(Ep. So, Casiner. 





MEETING OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


_ Ar the Anniversary Meeting of the Horticultural Society of Charles: 
ton, held at Lees, on Wednesday the 15th inst, the following officers 
were elected : 


Hon. THOMAS BENNETT, President: 

Dr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, Vice do.. 

Dr. E. HORLBECK, Corresponding Secretary. 
JOSEPH F. O'HEAR, Recording do. 
JAMES BANCROFT, Treasurer. 


Standing Committee—Joseru A. Winturop, Rost. Hume, Wiis 
Greae, ALEXANDER McDonatp, Dr. Coartes Panxnin, T. D. Grime; 
Ricnarp TeaspDALe, Ev. BarnweELt, Jr. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Gentlemen of the Horticultural Society,— ; 
Your Committee, since their last. Annual Report, have but little to 
present to you that is new or interesting; and it is to be regrette 
the apathy prevailing in our Society is a principal cause; a few gentle- 
men have exhibited a laudable taste for Fo ay which it would be 
desirable to see more generally diffused among its members. .The 
seasons, however, have not been the most favourable, and the bloom of 
many plants and flowers have been very much affected. . The Roses and 
ias were both late in displaying their delightful and gorgeous 
flowers, but in many gardens less exposed than others, or more congenial, 
many beautiful Roses and splendid Dahlias bloomed. Of the gardens 
that have come under our observatiou, as worthy of particular notice, 
are the following, viz— | 2 
Hon. Tuos. BenneTt’s laid out with great taste, and interspersed with 
trees and shrubbery both native and foreign; arbor-vite and rose hedges 
also, beautifying.,che walks. His green-houses are well stocked with 
€xotics and other plants. Here we saw the greatest number and variety 
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of the:cactiysome of which had flowered finely. Among the plants in 
bloom was a fine wax plant, (Hoya carnosa,) well filled with its delicate 
flowers entwisting in festoons around the walls of the house. In the 
hot-bed were a number of the plants of the pine-apple bearing fruit, 
some:of which were coming to maturity. The camellia japonicas were 
numerous and in a fine growing state. 

Col. Lucas’ garden had undergone no change since our last visit. He 
has increased his number of camillias with the best varieties m England, 
upwards of twenty being in bloom at one time; among them a new 
imported seedling, a roost magnificent flower of a rosy pink and remarka- 
bly large. His imported dahlias were also fine. 

The Messrs. Gourpine’s garden is worthy of particular notice. It is 
laid out with great taste, and is well stocked with the most select 
imported roses and other plants, and the beds edged with violets, giving 
a delicious fragrance. We would recommend to amateur gardeners to 
adopt this mode of bordering their beds. It is ever green and looks 
well the whole year. The camillias were in a fine growing state and 
quite a respectable and select number. 

Mrs. LaBruce has added. a large piece of ground to her garden, 
which was already extensive. Her gardener has collected a number of 
native plants, which are thriving. He has also introduced successfully 
the splendid pond-lily, (/ Cyanus licteus, ) so much resembling the magnolia 
grandiflora. The green-house plants have suffered much from the hail- 
storm in June, from which they are recovering slowly. 

Mr. Micwe.u’s collection of plants and flowers, which is well known 
to the public as containing many rare exotics, fine roses, &c. has not re- 
ceived additions since our lastreport. Like most others similarly exposed, 
his green-house and plants suffered considerably from the terrible hail- 
storm.in June. It would have been gratifying to have added the names 
of those most rare and beautiful, in this report, but we have been disap- 
pointed in our expectation of receiving a list of them. Some of his 
camellias bloomed well, one of which was particularly striking—the name 
was not given. 

Mr. James [.eGaRe continues to display much taste in the arrangement 
of his garden, and has added many new plants and select roses from 
France to his collection of green-house plants. The cactus splendens, 
C. speciosisima, and Daphne odorata, b\comed finely. Of the latter plant, 
it is a rare instance, and unknown to this Committee, of its having 
bloomed in this city, the climate being adverse to its succees. His 
camillia’s have much improved, and a few of them made a fine show of 
flowers. ‘His dahlias also made a splendid appearance. 

Mrs. Wuirren (late Scurerer,) it affords us pleasure to see her 
renewing a taste for the cultivation of plants and flowers. She has made 
the miost of a small garden and green-house in the display of a great 
number of the choicest geraniums (Pelargonium) ; ‘ides’, we have 
never witnessed such a beautiful show of the finest and greatest varieties 
of the best plants, as well as the largest. Her wax-plant (Hoya Car- 
nosa,) is decidedly the largest we have seen, and well filled with its 
delicate flowers. She has for sale a great number of various sizes of this’ 
singular plant, which deserves a place in every green-house. 

r. R. Teaspaue has put up a small green-house, which is well filled 
with’ good plants; some of which are rare. His treatment of the camil- 
lia japonica he thinks suceeeds perfectly, and their flowers aré produce#’ 
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much earlier. We hope, after a fair and successful experiment, he will 
make his plan known to the lovers of that splendid plant. 

He has also successfully brought into cultivation several native shrubs 
and young trees. Among the latter is the Olea Americana, one of the 
must beautiful evergreens to be found in the Southern country. Its rich 
dark green and glossy foliage gives it a preference over other evergreens; 
and we hope to see it more generally planted. On Belvidere farm, the 
seat of Lieut. Edward Rutledge, this tree is growing very large. 

Mrs. Davis’ garden produced a fine show of hyacinths, but principally 
blue. Her ranunculus’ were pretty, but so much destroyed by the slug 
and grub-worm as to give the beds a ragged appearance. Her green- 
house plants were not very thrifty. She has succeeded in obtaining a native 
double azalia, which is only the second one we have seen or heard of. 
Both plants were found in our woods in the neighbonrhood of the twenty- 
three mile kouse, on the Goose Creek Road. 

Col. Conpy has received an addition to his fine roses, from France, the 
last spring. He has some beautiful varieties in his collection. 

Dr. Mouttrte’s garden has also a choice collection of fine roses, some 
of which are not in the gardens of other amateurs. 

Mr. Anprew Gray’s garden, covering about an acre of ground in 
Cannonsborough, is now under successful cultivation; but the unusual 
rainy season for several weeks past, has done great injury to his progress 
of improvement. He has imported a collection of new roses, and other 
plants, from France and the North, and some remarkably fine dahlias, 
which he has on sale. 

Mr. Howarp has added nothing new to his collection of green-house 
plants since our last report. His nursery of the finest fruit trees is 
worthy the attention of horticulturists. 

Mr. Guittemen has been particularly unfortunate in the almost total 
destruction of his green-house by the hail-storm, and the plants much cut 
up. The great quantity of rain has done great injury to his little farm, 
and will require much attention to put it in order again. His nursery 
of peach and French imported pear trees look well, and he offers them 
for sale on reasonable terms. 

Mrs. Waener’s geraniums ( Pelargoniums,) were as usual very fine, 
having in her collection most of the new and select varieties. We had 
not an opportunity of visiting her garden at the period when many 
plants were in bloom, and regret it is not in our power to say more of 
the character and beauty of her collection. 

YourCommittee recommend premiums to the following persons, viz.— 

To Col. Lucas, for the most splendid Camelia japonica (name not 
known) a silver medal. 

To Messrs. Gourpines, for the taste in the arrangement of their garden, 
a silver inedal; and for the best selection of new roses, a silver medal. 

To Mr. Jas. Leeare, for the best and finest white rose, under the name 
Jaune panché, a silver medal; and his Daphne odorata, a silver medal; 
pens the largest and most perfect dahlia (name not known) a silver 
medal. 

To Mrs. Wurreen, for the best collection of geraniums ( Pelargoniums, ) 
a silver medal; and the largest and finest wax-plant (Hoya carnosa,) a 
silver medal. } 

To Dr. Mou.tre, for the dest yellow rose, under the name ef La 
Marke, a silver medil. 
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The fruit of the present yéar has, been. much, ere « ithe long 
continued heavy rains, and by the severe hail-storm on the.4th of-June. 
The markets, in consequence, are badly supplied with the usual.loxuries 
of the season. The late fruits of the last. year were fine, and of. those 
Mr. Busacker’s peaches were the finest, supporting the reputation of his 
trees,to which the premium had been awar ey Mr. Paul Remley and 
Mr. Jas. S. Johnson, and Dr. John Irving, also exhibited fine ot 
but next to those of Mr. Busacker, the finest were produced in Orange- 
burg, Edgefield, and Barnwell, districts. . 

The cultivation of gages, prunes, and other choice plums, has greatly 
increased in S. Carolina, and very fine specimens have been seesienddion 
Mr. J. Guignard of Columbia, Mrs. W. Seabrook, jr.and others,in compe 
tition with the elegant gages of Dr. Boylston, Mr. H. Trescot, and the 
two Mr. Michels. Mr. F’. Michel also exhibited fine early peaches and 
pears, and Mr. John Michel some fine varieties of pears, but not in suffi- 
cient quantities for the premium. The fine musk-melon seed sent by 
the Rev. J. B, Adger, from Asia Minor, was extensively distributed and 
cultivated by many farmers, but succeeded best under the care of Dr. 
T. Legare of Jas, Island. We hope to see it naturalized by his continued 
skill.and: attention. Mr. John Hume exhibited some of the large, high 
flavored musk-melons, of which he has preserved the seed many. years, 
and to which the premium has been awarded. Rev. Mr. J. Bachman 
has succeeded by a peculiar mode of manuring fig-trees, to obtain from 
different varieties of this delightful fruit an abundant crop of early figs, 
which it is hoped will be hereafter equally certain with the summer crops, 
and enable us to keep a succession of them all the season; his excellent 
paper on the subject is annexed to this report.* Mr. Wn. Royal, of 
James Island, had the earliest water-melons in market this spring. Mr. 
Lovegreen exhibited a tree of beautiful, well flavored nectarines, but not 
sufficiently large for the premium. His mode of scrubbing the aoc to 
promote the health of the tree and fruit, merits the highést p 

The. following premiums are recommended by che, Committe and 
confirmed by the Society : 

To Mr. Gideon Evans, of Orangeburgh District, fons the. finest 
peaches., 

Mrs. Martin Strobel, for the earliest fine peaches. 

Dr. Henry Boylston, for the finest apples. 

Mr. Jas. R. Pringle, for the finest figs. 

Mr. Richard Teasdale, for the finest Romania musk-melon. 

_ Mr. Jos. B. Hinson, on James’ Island, for the finest water-melons. 

Dr. Thos. Legare, of John’s Island, for his golden-head melon, (intro- 
duced.) 

Mr, Jas. Guignard, of Columbia, for the finest green gages. 

Each asilver medal. , 

The Committee on vegetables report, that for the past season put little 
has come before them to be masiood. 2 They are at a loss to accountfor 
the apathy of the farmers and gardeners—notwithstanding the, medals: 
awarded to fortunate competitors, have hitherto been promptly delivered. 
The following persons have exhibited articles for premiums: in, this 
department, whi¢h:we' recommend may be awarded: yin 

o James Baneroft, for artichokes, a silver medal. wn 

Wn. Izard: Bull, for ‘Madeira onions, do. 


* De. Bachman’ 3 article will be given in our next number. (Ep. So. Canwer. 
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R. Teasdale, for Guitiea squashes, 1839, a silver medal. 

Rev. J. Bachman, for cauliflower, do. 

R. Teasdale, for asparagus, do. 

James Mathews, for the earliest Guinea squashes, for 1840, do. 

F. 8. Holmes, for the finest cabbages, do. 

The following persons have exhibited articles worthy of notice: 

Mr. John Michel exhibited twenty-four fine artichokes. 

Mr. Turner, an industrious farmer on Cannon’s bridge-road, exhibited 
very fine Guinea squashes—one measuring twenty-one inches in circum- 
ference, besides many fine melons, cabbages, and other vegetables. 

Our market has been fully supplied with a great variety of fine 
vegetables throughout the whole year. Irish potatoes have been uncom- 
monly fine, and — in large quantities. The Mercer potato has 
yielded well, and continues now in market, while most of the common 
kinds have disappeared ;—therefore, we recommend the cultivation of 
this variety as one of the best for late crops. 

It is to be regretted that the farmers and gardeners, generally, do not 
take a more lively interest in exhibiting or calling the attention of the 
Committee to such vegetables as they may produce. Many, no doubt, 
are entitled to premiums, which would be awarded them with much 
pleasure. In future we hope they will pay more attention to this subject, 
anid show all fine vegetables they may produce. 





DRYING FRUITS. 


As this is the season for drying fruits, particularly apples, peaches, 
pears, ‘and the like, a few directions for the successful performance of 
this highly useful operation, may not be altogether uninteresting to some 
of our readers.:' The perfection of the process consists in taking ripe 
fruit whose flavor and body have come to full maturity, and then dry it 
sufficiently to prevent decomposition, without injury to any of its natural 
qualities. Peaches are too often gathered and dried before they are 
ripe; because it is less troublesome, and the product is much larger; 
although such fruit is little better than bits of dried sole-leather. In 
order to dry fruit successfully, it is well to know something of its 
chemical nature. All fruit contains water in two distinct states. In one, 
water forms a part of, the other it constitutes by far the larger element 
In its juices. A gentle heat drives off a good portion of the latter by 
evaporation, without affecting the former in the slightest degree. If, 
however, the temperature is raised above 89 or 90 degrees, the organi- 
zation of the fruit undergoes a change, and we obtain a product more or 
less altered, according to the intensity of the heat applied. In this way 
dried: fruit is often seriously injured. It matters not whether fruit be 
dried by the ‘warmth of the sun, or by artificial heat, provided the 
temperature is not raised too high when artificial heat‘is‘employed. In 
drying plums and some other fruits whole, it is advisablé to make an 
Incision in the rind to promote evaporation. In Francs very acid fruits, 
after they are partly dried, are put into warm weak ley, until their surface 
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becomes wrinkled, when they are washed clean and the process of drying 
completed. This is done to remove the excessive acidity of cherries, 
plums, and other acid fruits. 

To preserve apples and other fruits fresh, it is advisable to put them 
up in tight cases, and in some dry material that will prevent their coming 
in contact, which makes the pressure of their weight apply to the whole 
surface, instead of to the small points of contact when apples are laid 
one top of another. | Buffalo Com. Adv. 





PROTRACTED VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Wirnoor admitting such doubtful cases as those of seeds preserved 
in, mummies, haying germinated, there are many instances of seminal 
longevity about which there can be no doubt, Books contain an abund- 
ance.of instances of plants having suddenly sprung up from the soil 
obtained from deep excavations, where the seeds must be supposed to 
have been buried for ages. Professor Henslow says that in the fens.of 
Cambridgeshire, after the surface has been drained and the soil ploughed, 
large crops of white and black mustard invariably appear. Millar 
mentions a case of Plantago Psyllium having sprung from the soil of an 
ancient ditch which was emptied at Chelsea, although the plant had 
never been seen in the memory of man. DeChandolle says) that M. 
Gerardia succeeded in raising kidney beans from seeds,at least a hundred 
years old, taken out of the herbarium of Tournefort;,,and. J have. 
raised raspberry plants from seeds found in an ancient. jcoffin,in 2 
barrow in Dorsetshire, which seeds, from the coins and other,relicg; met 
with near them, may be estimated to have been sixteen. or.seventeen 
hundred years old. eibs 





RUTA BAGA FOR HORSES. 


Tue writer has tried a successful experiment of feeding a horse'on 
ruta bagas, in addition to the usual feeding of hay and oats. | At firsthe 
could only, be induced to eat them after he had gone for. some:hiours 
without food,.but he now has a strong appetite for thera, and will ; eat 
them freely without cutting, gnawing them down with hisiteeth «Half 
a dozen good sized ones in a day, with two quarts of oats, keep :him:in 
excellent condition, except when he is worked unusually, when,a greater 
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supply of oats is necessary. ) ade 
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For the Southern Cabinet. 
A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA IN THE YEAR 1836. 


BY CAPT. G=——— T » OF 80. CAROLINA. 
ORIGINAL DISCOVERY, SITUATION, GENERAL APPEARANCE, SOIL, CLIMATE, &c. 


THERE is an air of romance in the tradition handed down through the 
lapse of centuries, respecting the first discovery of this island, which 
but for well authenticated facts, would scarcely be received as genuine 
history The account we have of it is as follows.— 

In the reign of Edward the third, of England, a young gentleman of 
the name of Robert Machim fell in love with a young heiress greatly his 
superior in rank and fortune. Her relatives being averse to the match, 
forced her into a marriage with an old nobleman whom she detested. 
Machim, however, succeeded in getting the object of his affection from 
the power of her husband, and endeavoured to make his escape with her 
to ce;—but having embarked in a small vessel for that purpose, 
with a few associates ignorant of navigation, they were driven out of the 
English channel into the Atlantic ocean, where having been overtaken by 
a violent storm and tossed about for fourteen days, Providence directed 
their bark to this island; destitute of provisions; and the vo 
(particularly the young bride) almost exhausted with the fatigues and 
privations they had undergone.————The boat was put in the water, 
and the lovers, with two or three of their companions, were landed on 
what appeared to them the most delightful spot in the universe——They 
immediately formed a bower or temporary residence under an immense 
tree, where they reposed themselves after the fatigues of their disastrous 
voyage. The country appeared beautifully diversified with numerous 
hills and valleys, covered with trees of gigantic size of various descrip- 
tions, and watered by numerous rivulets descending from the summit of 
the mountains in meandering courses to the ocean.——Their happiness 
was but transient; for a gale of wind coming on, their ill-fated little 
vessel was driven out to sea, and was seen no more. In consequence of 
this additional misfortune the lady became so overwhelmed with grief 
that she did not long survive it; and Machim, her unfortunate lover, was 
80 much affected by her premature death, that he soon followed her. 
His last request to his companions in misfortune was, that they would 
bury him in the same grave with his beloved, which was done at the foot 
of the tree which had sheltered them; and against it they erected a large 
wooden cross, made from a cedar tree, with which the island abounded, 
(it is still preserved,) and an inscription, written by the unfortunate lover, 
giving an account of his adventures, and concluding with a request that 
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if any good christian should ever settle on the island, they would ‘érert 


a chapel on that’ sj a a dedicate it to our blessed Redeemer. This 


M ca 


uest was afterwards complied with. 
it after Machim’s death, the residue of his companions in ‘misfor. 
time appalled at the prospect of ending their days on a solitary island, 
deprived of all intercourse with the rest of the habitable globe, fitted'up 
the''small-boat, which was left them, in the best manner their sléndér 
meatis would admit of, and embarked in hopes of falling in with some 
vessel, or to reach the European coast. The latter object they unfortu- 
nately effected to their cost, as they were driven upon the coast of 
,and of coursé were immediately condemned tu slavery.—in the 
place of their confinement amongst the other Christian slaves, they met 
with ‘a Spaniard, by name Morales, a seaman by occupation, who being 
soon after ransomed by his king, was taken into the employ of Ibad 
Gonsalves Tarco, a celebrated Portuguese navigator, to whem he related 
the story of our adventurers. Tarco communicated the intelligence he 
had'thus-accidentally obtained, to his prince, who was a liberal promoter 
of~arts ‘and sciences, particularly of navigation, and who, throngk ‘the 
instrumentality of the king his father (John the first, of Portugal,) fitted 
out’ an expedition for the purpose of colonizing this island, the command 
of ‘whith was entrusted to Tarco, who about three years previous, in one 
of tris éxpeditions to the African coast, had discovered the adjacent island 
of Ports Santo;—that island had been already colonized, and ''thither 
he ‘ditectéd his coutse. The inhabitants informed him that to the 
westward they frequently beheld a dark object which they were afraid 
to’approach, supposing it to be the haunt of demons and foul spirits. 
Tarco' being above such superstitious notions, déterminéd ‘on standing 
over to’ the object of their dread, which he rightly judged,” was 
ed by the number of trees which, by Morales’ ‘account, covered 
e island, and which of course must attract clouds and vapors. *On the 
10th rt 1419, he made the eastermost point of the island, which the 
named St. Lorenzo or St. Lawrence, on whose natal dayit was discovered ; 
sailing ‘round which, close in shore, to the southward atid westward, he 
camé'to ‘an open beach, where he landed, which provéd to be tite’ spot 
where the lovers ended their days, as the cross and the ihscriptios 
over their graves was there discovered. Tarco, in cofisequenéé, ordered 
the first Mass that was ever said on that island to be’ celebrittéd on that 
spot, and in commemoration of the unfortunate Machim, ‘nanired ‘the 
place Machico, which with Santa Cruz, or the Sainted Cross, it ‘retains 
to this-day. . oor 
There was no appearance of the island being inhabited, nor did they 
meet With any ferocious animals—of tame ones they saw several, and 
thousands of birds of different species that tamely approached ther un- 
suspicious of violence. As far as the eye could reach it was 80 
wooded with a growth of trees of gigantic dimensions and ‘an “under- 
growth ‘of odoriferous herbs and flowers of various dyes, that he ‘was 
induted ‘to ‘nathé it Madeira, or in English, the Island ‘of Wood. 
Doubling round the extreme southern pomt of land, and ‘a ‘mile 
or two to the’wéstward, they came to the bottom of a deep’ bay,’ the 
shores of which being covered with fennel, or im‘ the Portug 
language fun¢hd, they named the place Funchal, and being an ‘ehigible 
situation, determinéd there to fix their capital. From thente’’ 
wrote to his patron prince, Henry, informing him of the beauty of the 
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island, and at the same time stating it as his opinion that the only way to 
clear away the wood for the purpose of cultivation, would be to.set:the 
forests on fire, which was, with the princes’ consent, accordingly done; 
and by this foolish act was destroyed immense forests of the most 
valuable. productions of nature, both as regards their products. as fruit 
trees and their excellent timber. The fire raged for several years ere it 
was extinguished, and when it was, the spot might be more properly 
called the island of rocks than the island of woods, it was left in sucha 
state of barrenness, The ashes, however, from this immense conflagra- 
tion, have contributed, no doubt, to enrich the soil—a poor recompence for 
the loss of those stately trees, which the proprietors of the soil now 
cultivate with anxious care. Tarco was appointed Governor of the 
island, and ennobled by his sovereign, and from intermarriages between 
his daughters. and, some men of high rank sent out by the king, do the 
most distinguished families of Madeira trace their origin : 
Madeira is situated between 32°, 54‘ and 32°, 36’ North latitude 
and 16° 36’, and 17° 14' West longitude, is about thirty-eight. miles 
long and eleven or twelve broad. It appears like one immense mountain, 
extending from East to West, whose summit is almost always enveloped 
in clouds and vapors, and its less elevated surface covered with yineyards 
and fruit-trees in every direction and in the most unpromising situations. 
From the mountain is seen descending streams of the purest, water in 
the universe, and with the numerous deep glens affording the, most 
romantic views. The climate is excellent, being between the extremes 
of heat and cold, the air perfectly pure from the regular visits of the 
North-east trade winds, and together with the soil, is such that, little 
labor is required (if we except that of irrigating in the summer months 
when they have:.no rain) in the cultivation of the frujts of the .earth. 
Every, European, vegetable succeeds here besides those of tropical 
climates—also. furopean and tropical fruits, and of the finest flavor with 
one exception (the peaches,) which dre not equal to those grown in a 
colder climate... Among the vegetables are enumerated the sweet-potatoe 
and yam,... The potato ig not inferior to the Irish. Of European fruits 
there are the apple, peach, pear, plum, apricot, nectarine, cherry, mulberry, 
tropical, oranges, lemons, limes, citron, &c. The hills are 
covered with chesnut and walnut trees, on the fruit of which the peasantry 
almost subsist during the winter months, and reat care is taken. in 
praftin and otherwise improving them—consequently, they produce the 
est fruit.of the kind.in the world. There is also another valuable 
tree, the ( Laurus indicus, ) or as it is called, Madeira mahogany, the wood 
of which is wrought into furniture by native artificers. There are also 
many forest trees, bearing beautiful flowers, which would be,an ornament 
to any, of our gardens in America. The vineyards, are enclosed by 
hedges formed of the pomgranate, myrtle, rose, honey-suckle, geranium, 
(the latter of immense size, some of the stalks being as large round as 
a mgn’s. arm,) and a variety of beautiful.creeping vines bearing the most 
deligate flowers, There is also the etual or everlasting flower, 
which never fades. when plucked pathatg 2 stalk, and a most beautiful 





vine, called the .wax-plant, bearing a flower which, as long as it remains 
fresh, may be mistaken for, wax work. The perneue grows like sage, 


and flowers like camomile, is of two sorts, bearing bright. yellow and 
purple flowers... The soil is a rich mould mixed with clay, lime, lava, 
and sand, and from the circumstance of a large crater, having been 
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discovered: ‘the summit of the mountain, it is supposed «that -at 
some distant period the island was the seat of 'a volcano, whose eruptions 
distributed the lava throughout the adjacent country. In every direetion 
among’ the hills are reservoirs or tanks:constructed to receive a portion 
of the numerous streams descending from their summits into 'the:-deep 
glens: or ‘chasms which divide the various’ parts of the island. « From 
these the water is conducted at pleasure through different channels into 
the vineyards for the ge am of irrigation during the dry season, which 
is about the latter part of the vintage. wi 


CHIEF TOWN—-PUBLIC BUILDINGS—INHABITANTS—MODE OF CONVEYANCE—BEASTS 
: OF BURTHEN, &C. 


' ' 'The'city of Funchal, the seat of government, and the principal town, 
is romantically situated at the bottom of a deep bay, forming ‘a crescent, 
Ott ‘the''sduth side of the island, and at the foot ofa range of lofty 
‘mduntains, the buildings rising one above another us they recede’ from 
‘thé’ shelving ‘beach, and being generally built of stone plastered’ and 
“whité washed, with the environs covered with vineyards in the highest 
state‘ of cultivation, dotted here and there with the splendid’ country 
mitisiotis ‘of''the wealthy natives and’ British merchants; presents a 
‘Cobp' Pail of a most fascinating description when approaching ‘the 
shipping in the road-stead. , 
city and environs contain a population at present of twenty- 
"four thousand, an increase of four thousand only in seventeen yeats—the 
soca of the whole island is about one hundred and séventythousind. 
" Farichal ‘is the residence of all the public functionaries, among whott tre 
béside the governor, a bishop, corrigider, juiz'da’ fora; justice’ of the 
peace, &c.' The streets are laid out without any éye to’ me +, but 
as’ if’théy had borrowed the plan from the honest Dutchitien; whe built 
‘the city of New-York, and for which plan, according” to’ "Washiiigton 
Irvirig, the said honest Dutchmen, were indébted to their Cows) They 
‘are very narrow and crooked, without any sidé walks; but neatly paved 
in general and remarkably clean. The original builditigs are of a ride 
style’ of architecture, inconvenient, and without ‘taste; but the miore 
modeérn’ houses are generally handsome, built ‘of stone, plastered and 
white-washed out-side, stuccoed within and surmounted with afi’ airy 
‘turret which,'from the position, (the houses being one above anotter,) 
‘overlooks the bay and shipping and commands a view of a considerable 
part of the ocean. The mansions of the gentry are for the most'part 
‘elegantly furnished in the English style—indeed, the influx of English 
residents’ ‘appears to have given an entirely different tone to their 
manners and customs, as regards the enjoyment of the’ things of 
‘this world ——The goverfior’s residence is a large ancient ' strudtare, 
called ‘the palace‘ of Fort St. Lawrence, beiiig connected ‘with’ and 
protectéd by the works of that fortification, situated on the West side of 
‘the bay.’ 'A ‘new suite of apartments has been added within’ the ‘last 
irty ‘years, built in the modern style of architecture under the superin- 
tendance of at Hnglish gentleman, much to’ the ‘itnprovement’ of’ the 
whole. The" éatrance hall or anti-chamber is a very capatious' room 
ornamented with the portraits of the different’ rien and a'series of 
aintings’ representitig the story of the unfortunate lovers, ‘Robert 
achim and Ann Arfet. The rest of the apattmenits in the new Wing, 
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whichiis principally used for receiving visitors, are large and airy and 
highly finished. Adjoiming'the palace walls, formerly stood a very neat 
theatre; but was destroyed by the Miguelite governor, giving as a reason 
that-it intercepted his view of the public esplanade, which runs along 
the-rear'of his residence. At the extreme west end of. this public.walk, 
in whichis a fountain of: water brought from the mountains, is what 
was formerly a convent of Franciscan friars, in one corner of which was 
a small chapel, the walls and ceilings completely covered with sculls and 
thigh bones, so arranged as to leave a scull in the angle formed of each 
pair of thigh bones. A figure of St. Francis, as large as life, was 
represented with a pair of scales balancing a saint and a sinner—from 
thé centre ‘was suspended a small lamp, affording just light’sufficient ‘to 
render darkness visible. This body of fanatics is now fortunately 
without a habitation or a name, their convent is stripped of every vestige 
of monkish superstition—one part is converted into a prison for male- 
factors, the. rest. into soldiers barracks, and in lieu of priests you are met 
at every turn by sentinels. On the north side of the esplanade is a very 
extensive public hospital—airy, convenient, and very tastefully fitted 
up—divided into wards for different diseases, each one being. lined: on 
both sides with cots and bedsteads the whole length, and about six. feet 
‘distant from each other. Great attention is paid to cleanliness. and. to 
the wants of the invalid. When deaths occurs the bodies are carried ina 
hammock borne by two men to the place of sepulture, where they are 
deposited without a coffin, like soldiers, slain on a field of battle two 
or three in one hole, for you can scarcely term it a grave. At the east 
end of the. same promenade is the cathedral, a very ancient building, the 
interior of which has a very imposing appearance, being richly furnished 
with oil paintings well executed, expensively decorated figures of saints, 
silver lamps and candle-sticks of large dimensions, an immense quantity 
of carved work, and gilding particularly about the different altars. of 
which there are several, &c. presenting to the eyes of a devotee a tott 
ensemble, of .no: ordinary kind. Beside this, Funchal boasts of many 
handsome. churches, whose altar-pieces are highly ornamented with 
paintings, silver'and gold candle-sticks and railings—silver lamps and 
richly carved and gilt figures. The other public edifices are a custom- 
house, which serves also for an exchange, the bishop’s palace which is 
very extensive, two or three convents of nuns (who support themselves 
by making artificial flowers, baskets, sweat-meats, &c. and selling them 
to strangers,) and one or two more of little note occupied by the post- 
office, health-office, &c. &c. 

Several streams of pure water take their course from the mountains 
through the city, and are crossed by neat and substantial bridges. built of 
stone, paved and plastered. During the summer month they are almost 
dried up, but in the winter when the rains set in they come roarin 
down from the mountains in torrents sweeping “dts every thing before 
then which obstructs their progress to the ocean, In 1803, the damage 
occasioned by one of these floods was immense. Whole vineyards, 
houses, and even entire streets, were carried into the sea, beside all the 
bridges being destroyed and the loss of life to seven hundred individuals. 
This, however, is not likely to occur again,—several break-waters 
having been built, and other precautions taken to guard against a similar 
catastrophe. Funchal is protected towards the sea-side by a wall with 
embrasures on the top for cannon, and loop-holes for musketry, néarly 
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the whole extent of that part of it facing the bay. These defences are 
flanked on the west.of the harbour by a castle mounting nine heavy 
cannon erected on, the.lee rock a few yards from the Sooun Eee 
fortification returns the. salutes of the different ships of war anchoring 
in the roads, and. brings top any merchantman that violates the port 
regulations. The castle serves as a state prison for criminals. On the 
opposite side of the harbour stands fort St. Iago, mounting sixteen 
of heavy calibre. In the rear of the town, and to the westward en 
on an eminence which completely overlooks it, is a fortification erecte 
by the Spaniards when they had possession of the island eh i 
Peak Castle, a very striking object in approaching the road-stead, and 
apparently the best constructed work, of the kind, of which they can 
boast. There are some smaller batteries scattered about; and. in the 
whole, they mount about one hundred pieces of cannon, large and smal 
The native inhabitants of Madeira are, generally speaking, of a midling 
stature, athletic, and of the complexion of oe creoles rs the West-India 
islands, possessing aj] the volatile humour and warmth of feelings peculiar 
to warm latitudes. ‘They are courteous and yery polite in their manners 
among themselves, and particularly so to SCR GS. The dress of the 
peasantry is very simple, being merely a linen shirt and drawers of their 
own manufacture, a pair of loose goat skin boots of a buff coloar, turned 
over at the top, leaving the calf of the leg bare next the drawers, which 
are left open at the knee as well as the shirt collar, a conical cap of 
blue cloth turned up with red and barely large enough to cover the 
crown of the head, being not more than four inches in diameter, to which 
is attached a short tail not unliké a roasting pig’s, completes their 
costume. There is more, however, in this , if it may be so called, 
than meets the eye—for, by the manner in which it is placed on the 
head, they are enabled to recognise from what section of the island they 
are respectively from when they meet each other on the different roads, 
some wearing it a little.on one side, some on the other, a little in front 
or a little behind. They are universally polite, taking off their cap 
when they meet a stranger, and in their own language wishing “God 
may prosper him;” and when they encounter one another they stand 
cap in hand, let the sun be ever so powerful, till they have satisfied 
themselves of the welfare of their wives, children, relatives, friends, 
cattle, crops, &c. when a good deal of ceremony is used in settling the 
important question, who shall first put on his cap again? They are 
very strong and muscular, carrying loads on their heads and shoulders 
of three hundred pounds weight, up and down the steepest hills, at a jog 
trot, for hours together. They are also capable of undergoing incredible 
fatigue, keeping up with a horse all day, let him go ever so fast, by 
holding on to his tail when ascending any acclivity, When not following 
a horse they are provided with an oak staff about seven feet in length, 
which assists them in going up and down hill, and is occasionally used 
to ease their load by placing the end under it, and the staff over the - 
opposite shoulder. The females display great taste in the arrangement 
of their hair, which corresponds, in blackness, with their expressive eyes, 
and gives them a very interesting appearance. Few are to be met with 
that are without white teeth, small feet, and well turned ancles. Those 
from the couutry wear the same kind of cap used by the men, which is 
called by them a carapoose, but is not in general use within the city. 
The gentry ape the English in their style of dress, liying, and entertain- 
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ments. The uneven nature of the country will not admit of wheeled 
vehicles. ‘The mode of conveyance in general use ison mules, horses 
imported from England, asses ‘atid island ponies, which though small, 
undergo incredible fatigue, and are better adapted to the climate than 
any other animal in useamong them. They also make use of hammocks 
made of cotton matting and palanquins suspended to a stout pole of 
hard wood about the size of a constables staff of office, and about ten 
feet in length. Within two feet of either end of these poles are iron 
fastenings to secure the flues of the hammock or palanquin. They are 
carried by two men, the ends of the pole resting on their shoulders, 
which is lowered almost to the ground that you may get in without 
inconvenience, when they rise up with their burthen, and trot off at the 
rate of four miles an hour up hill or down; ’tis a matter of indifference 
to them. The person carried may sit or lay at their ease, full length or 
as best suits them, but the men are averse to your going to sleep,as they 
say it makes their load heavier. Sledges made of a very thin plank 
about six feet long by three or four broad having two stout pieces of the 
hardest wood secured lengthwise underneath as runners are made use 
of to tratisport heavy articles, such as pipes of wine, éc.; and these are 
drawn by two and sometimes four of the :1ative oxen (which are quite a 
small breed,) over the smooth paved streets of the city with apparent 
ease. The natives are very awkward in managing these animals, it 
always requiring two men for each sledge, one going ahead of the oxen, 
the other goading them from behind. The constant friction of these 
sledges over the small paving stones wears them as smooth as glass, 


making it dangerous for foot passengers when descending a steep hill. 
They will generally carry two pipes of wine. The hire of a horse is 
about twenty cents an hour, or two hundred reas of a labourer, three 
bits or thirty cents per day. A servant always goes with the horse to 
take care of him, for which there is no extra charge; but it is cus 

to givé them a bit to buy a little wine, which is, generally speaking, the 
only liquor’ they drink, being a very temperate people. 
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LINES ON NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WHILE AT ST. HELENA. 


He stands upon the shore 
Which he shall never leave: 

A conqueror, he shall cause no more 
The widow’s heart to grieve: 

To live and die, is now Fis lot, 

Confined within that narrow spot! 


~~” 


He on the deep, 
Which with a ceaseless roar, 
Casts up its waves upon the steep 
And rocky bounded shore; 
His brow is clouded o’er with gloom, 
‘He thinks upon his dreadful doom. 
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Ill. 


Cut off from all the world, . 
With none to soothe his pain— 

Forever, from that power hurled, 

. Which was his heart’s sole aim; 

His stern and mighty soul must bow, 

His heart, by grief, is broken now! 


9 
IV. 


He casts a longing 
Across the deep blue sea— 

That wistful look, O much loved France! 
That look is cast towards thee! 

But ah! his ardent hopes are vain, 

Thy shores, he ne’er see again! 


Vv. 


A tear comes in his eye ! 
- He dashes it away! 
He heaves a deep and long-drawn sigh, 
And thinks upon thatday 
When Waterloo’s hard, well fought field 
Saw his stern spirit forced to yield! 


Vi. 


Now prouder visions rise 
Across fond mem'’ry’s 
The snow-capped Alps which pierce the skies, 


His engrs thoughts e ; 
He stands erect; his bright eye gleams, 
In mien, a conqueror still he seems ' 


vil. 


In fancy now once more, 
He’s in the battle field, ' 
He hears the cannon’s thundering roar 
He sees proud legions yield ; 
In every clime his flag’s unfurled ; 
e holds the empire of the world ! 


Vill. 


A e comes o’er his brow ! 
Now darker visions flit 

Actoss his spirit, which but now 
By transient hope was lit: 

He sees the mardered D’Enghein die 
Victim to heartless policy ! 


1x. 


The whole of his past life 
Is one career of crime, 
Blotted with: treason, blood and strife, 
A short, though fearful time, ‘ 
When nations quailed before his name, 
_ And earth oed with his fame! 





Ww. P. Mi” 
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FRANCIS OLDERBY. 


A TALE. 
BY A PLAIN GENTLEMAN. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 373.] 
il, os 
_ Nor long after Frank left hia native hearth, a change commenced in 
the affairs of his father—and gradually his fortunes diminished from day 
to day, until about thrée years had passed by in their rapid course, when 
Fate consummated the tragical work; and Olderby was destined to see 
his golden dreams fade away like the light cloud before the rude blast. 
The easy confidence of his weak self, was destined to see its error, and 
to learn that this is not .a world where we can command success, and 
with a nod, bend the fates to our pleasure. His bed of downy, softness 
was converted into a pallet of thorns, and the retribution of Heaven had 
reached his trembling heart. ' 

The day finally arrived, when the auctioneer’s hammer, in effect almost 
like that of a magic wand, placed a barrier between him and what was 
once his own—and he , with a tearful eye.and lacerated heart, 
listening to the unwelcome tones of that herald of misfortune, and 
watching the departure of his plate and furniture. The poet has 
remarked—* The lowly poor are to be pitied; but the poor great—oh! 
what their fate is, how few can know!” and which is applicable enough 
in this instance. Though occupying no higher station in society than a 
money-scrivener, Olderby possessed much pride—and this is a great and 
keen source of misery when mortified. nye ¥ 

_ Bereft of every source of. sustenance, save a few dollars which he had 
dishonestly reserved from his creditors, he abandoned the walls of his 
splendid mansion, liigered. about his old haunts in idleness for some 
time, and finally took up an abode in a small, decayed house, in a filthy 
and obscuré quarter of the city. Here, crest fallen, subdued, and 
mortified, the proud héarted money-scrivener shut himself up, stoically 
refusing to see any one, and determined to deprive the world and his 
enemies the triumph of beholding his. misery, or reading on his tell-tale 
brow the traces of a swollen and bruised heart. He, in this solitary 
hovel, gave frée vent to the workitigs of his excited feelings; and the 
tear-drop would often glisten in his eye, and thence dfop ov his furrowed 
cheek, as he recounted in his mind the many aggravating losses he had 
suffered—what he had once been, and what he was now. His proud and 
stately house—its rich carvings, furniture, and ornamentse—his score of 
waiting people—his brilliant carriage, rich equi and proud steeds; 
rates painfully to —* dreamy musin aoe — raise his 

eyes, catch in their comprehension a si usty panes 
of the fore of his present abject and oa abode, which even 
deprived him of the cheering rays of the great orb pf light, he would, 
throw himself down exhausted and wasted with grief, on an old broken 
chair, and weep like a child. 
VOL. I—=NO, Vil. 54 
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Qn one evening, while the moon shone beautifully among the trees 
which o’ershadowed his dreary home, and as he was cooking his evening’s 
meal, scanty and coarse, he heard.a tap at the door. 

“Who can that be?” muttered he bitterly to himself; and raising his 
voice, cried out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”’ 

“ A friend,” said a feminine voice, weak and feeble with a 

“ That is doubtful, good woman. Who are friends to the unfortunate 
and miserable ?” 

“Some kindred spirits.” 

“Woman, you had better depart. I now recognise thy voice.. It is 
that of an enemy.” 

*] was’ once thy foe—thy injustice made me so; but I am one no 
longer.” 

I -mistrust you; and bid thee again, begone. I will not live to be 
triumphed over and scoffed at——Hence, I say, and prate where you 
are-more’ welcome.” : 3 

“Oh, forgive me, if only for thy child’s sake. Here, on the cold 
earth, I: prostrate myself, and beg admittance and friendship.” | i: 

~Hypocritical as I have found you—I’ll, notwithstanding, e ten forgive 
and trust again. I cannot close my heart against yur appeals.-——— 
Come in, Madam.” 

- Miss Bridget entered the house, the warmth and affection of woman’s 
heart; breathing its language in her every action and look.. A heavy 
sigh'came from her breast, as she treaded on the decayed flooring, and 
gazed at the damp, discoloured walls, dripping with vapoury drops, and 
imparting a tomb-like atmosphere. 

* Oh, my God,” she involuntarily exclaimed, “am I awake or usloup; 
is this a dream, or am I beholding reality ?” 

' * Yes, woman,” said the money-scrivener, drawing u his form to its 
fall. height, and with an eye speaking a desperate and stubborn — 
“yes, woman, what you behold is reality—bitter reality: and: he :before 
you, is a poor old beggar—a burden to himself, and a hated — the 
eyes of his fellow-men.” 

- ‘Speak not so, Sir.——I have that with me which will restore you to 
a'good living. It is the offer of a situation in—” 

“Tl none of it. Think you, foolish woman, that I will serve 
under-those whom I have taught, scorned, and lived over? No—no. 
You mistake my nature. Never—never will I stoop to themwhile I owm 
the'weapon which lies on that pine table.” 

“Here on my knees, Sir, I~” : 

“Up, Madam—this is no ~ for prayer. Its inmate is torn by 

contending, violent, and headlong passions. It is the abode of 
dinvbitter hemy, and remorseful lamentations. A human heart and: 
ye y a hard fate to rebel, in this wretched hovel, equines the 


ul, wicked man, you have uttered. words of horror-——=I've 

done my duty, and. will now depart. God, in his mighty and just 
yeven when you felt lost to food, raiment, and almost:-every: 

shas sent to your undeserving hands sustenance, e’en:as he did to 

the old patriarch im his devoted house on the waters of the:food, and: 
you wicked] a gift surpassing that of your saintly euperior~~: 
What I’ve euhe has been actuated by the | ports of your dean wife and 
child. You insulted, injured, and almost trampled upon:me. f 
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forgave you, and returned good for evil. I’ve sought you in your 
misfortunes, and when no arm is voluntarily stretched out to save you 
from the dismal wreck but Him above, and myself, His humble instrument. 
May He soften your heart, and reclaim you before it is too late. -I plead 
for the husband of my friend, and the father of Francis. May God 
have mercy upon your soul, and pity you as I do.” 

“Clamorous, hating woman. You show of friendship is but the veil 
to an innate and damnable hypocrisy. Your biblical phrases and saintly 
rhetoric is a worn out art to cover the blackness of hell within. 
penetrate and read the language of thy heart, and scorn thy pity as I 
despise thy offer and self——-You have always been my enemy, even 
under my own roof. Soured by celibacy, cold and cheeriess in‘ nature, 
and having no source of comfort to fly toin your breast, but the machinations 
of a wicked heart, you beheld me happy, independent and rich, partaking 
of joys which you could ne’er taste of, and marked me out, from: our 
first acquaintance, as a victim to your envy and malice. ‘My ‘son's 
character bears witness to this; and to complete your work, you hive 
now come under the veil of friendship to enjoy a wicked triumph over 
my sufferings..————I’ve said enough. Now hence, and ‘bear’ your 
detestable. burdeu from under my roof, lest in the violence ‘of insulted 
pride, I disgrace and stain my hands with your woman’s blood.” 

The old. lady, instead of becoming intimidated by these: threats, fixed 
her quick though dim eye on the harsh features of the money-scrivener. 
The stare between them became mutual. Olderby bit his: lip, and his 
features’ suddenly expressed the language of a strong: and wicked 


determination < when tears appeared on the lashes of the old 


woman’s-eyes, and. her. breast heaved with a deep inward emotion, as she 
made an effort to speak, and which arrested hia evil work, 

“ Mr. Olderby,’’ said she, “you cruelly wrong me... As a gentleman, I 
trust you will. hear.a word or two of explanation, without harming me?” 

“Yes, Madam-~and then you must positively depart.” 

“Then, Sir: I have been many years in your family—and in the days 
of my affluence, was a friend and visitor of your wife. She loved and 
trusted me with a sisterly confidence, which met with a return from me. 
On her death-bed she entreated me to have a care for her onlychild. 
Besides loving the mother, and the child for her sake, I loved:him for his 
beauty both of mind and person. I was alone in the world, and wanted 
an object to exercise. my regard. on—and what’ more engaging: and 
interesting subject could I find than your son? \He,: consequently, 
received the indulgence of a foolishly fond and weak woman; ‘and 4f I 
have injured him, cease I beg of you, to attribute it-to:.any 
motive, but soften the cruel charge, and assign it to the. folly of: human 
passions. Lonly loved him for the memory ofa friend;and admired 
him as I do any thing beautiful in nature, blinded by my enthusiastic 
affections, and not possessing the watchful and deeply interested eyeof 
a mother, As regards you, Sir, I: solemnly assert, that I: have 
exercised no animosity. When first I lived with you as house-keeperji 
soon. learned... your:character. You were proud,and self-willedin » 
habits, and: would not bear opposition to the dictates of your feelings. 
One passion; the master-piece and chief instrument by which you accom- 
plished yaur ends; reigned supreme in your soul. . It was-avarice! You 

@ .up. all-to it--conscience, reputation, love, domestic and filial duty, 
his was the cause of your child’s ruin. Perceiving this, I suffered 
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every indignity, gud humoured rather than opposed your ; 
nature, Sete teat edie the curtent of ‘your pre mea | 
oaly swell the flood, render ‘the commotion more fatal to yourself, and 
cast me off from ‘you in its course forever. I bore much until the day 


attacked my reputation, and ounced me capable of the most 
Jetestable wlideetnecs=edhs Lroked down the guard I had over 
and I gave free vent to my insulted feelings. In conclusion, Sir, 1 have 
 vegard for every one and every thing attached to the memory of your 
deceased wife, and feel for you accordingly, and as I do for an old friend. 
Past associations we cannot forget; they cling to us closer tham our 
very natures. Things and events linked with the past, steal upon us in 
melancholy beauty, forming a retrospect which draw tears from our 
eyes.————-I’m now done, Sir; and hope, after what I have said, if you 
force me to depart, you will let me separate with you in friendship, and 
allow me to visit ‘you again.” it 
-  Pheold man’s face paled, and his features changed ever and anon in 
wild and awful expression, indexing the chaos of hell within—but when 
that part of her narrative arrived, which told of her affection, and which 
was articulated in tones not to be mistaken as the music of truth and the 
, ‘of a sincere’ heart, his countenance suddenly altered, @ tear 
glistened in his eye, and the being, worked up into a demon by an 
adverse dnd bitter fate, and a deep sense of wrong, was conv by 
the ‘natural: kindness of his heart, into a very woman—weeping and 
making friendly concession. . 
Here is my hand, Madam,” said he, “ Here must end all bad feeling. 
You will now leave me to myself.” ' 

The old woman eagerly grasped his hand, pressed: it convulsively 
between her dry and transparent fingers, and kissed and bathed. it ‘with 
her tears. * A waive from Olderby’s hand, for he could: not caused 
her to gather her shawl about her person and retire; carefully. closing 
the door after her, and modestly pointing to a basket which she had 
placed on the floor. 

Olderby remained for a few moments as one if 4 trance, and slowly 
recovering his usual train of thought and feeling, until his hand fell from 
his brow; and giving his person a shake, slowly stalked towards the fire- 

lace. | He shoved up the chunks of burning wood and embers; and sat 
Limes If down'on a bench. Placing his elbow on his knee, and resting his 
face‘on the palm of his hand, his thoughts reverted to Frank. 

“A year elapsed,” said he, “since I have seen or heard. of my 
ungrateful son. Ashamed to return to his native city, he has abandoned 
‘me to whatever course mywretched fate may lead me: Georgia was the 
‘Jast:place I heard from him; and my heart leaps with fear, lest he should 
fallin with and become a dupe to some one among the gang'of scoundrels 
‘which infest the new settlements of that and the adjoining country.—— 
Here, on my knees, Almighty God,” and the old- man kneeled in the 
posture'of 'prayer, “let me entreat thee to spare my child, ‘and my aged 
7 iamwortthy heart. ‘Conquer our passions, and check the evil 
workings’and machinations of the sleeping devil within, lest he should 
Fise upon us;‘conquer and lead us into evil when we are weak and unable 
to-combat with him: Oh, merciful Father, methinks another dreadful 
evil hangs over my fate, and that I am destined to weep ‘tears.of ‘blood 
for the evil deeds which have marked my life. Merey—merey—mercy!” 
said the old'man thrice with a deep toned and agonizing emphasis, énd 
laid his face between his two hands, and wept bitterly. 
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The fire crackled briskly, and the steam oozed with a solitary hiss 
from between the edge of the skillet and its light wooden cover, while 
Ol 
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the rosy glare from the fire illumined the icy and dungeon-like walls of 

derby’s solitary abode, as he sat a wretch, with his head buried between 
his knees, his grey and bushy hair, felon-like, peeping through his fingers, 
and his garb, the last remnant of what was once fine and whole, now 
threadbare and bearing the disorder and mark of poverty. © | 

Olderby raised his head and watched the crackling embers for a 
moment—then walked toward the basket, and examined ite contents. 
Several articles, such as usually compose the refined and delicate taste 
of women, filled it.. A couple of bottles of wine lay in the bottom, while 
between was a’ jar of choice preserves. Delicate pastries, with one or 
two catsups, and a couple of pheasants, and bread of snowy whiteness, 
com this new and valuable accession to the humble and ill-supplied 
larder of Olderby. He placed it carefully away in a small pine cupboard 
that stood: by the side of ‘the fire-place, which bore witness, by numerous 

ions or holes, of the sad depredations which mice‘and rats had 

made ‘upon his stock of food; and returned to his place by the hearth. 
A sudden cloud of melancholy filled his breast, and a tear' stole down 
his pale and ‘furrowed cheek. The basket and its contents brought to 
his mind asad reverie. It recalled the affectionate care of his wife, and 
the early scenes of both their wooing and marriage life. A sigh escaped 
his breast, that the scene of his reveries was not in the parlour of his 
splendid mansion rather than at the hearth-stone of poverty and suffer- 
ing—had the glitter of brilliant ornaments, and the polish of rich 
furniture, ted his tearful eye, instead of the pine table, the coarser 
bench, the miserable pallet. 

We will here retire from the miserable hearth-stone of Mr. Olderby, 
for a sufficient time to trace Francis, his son, through the immoralities 
of a vicious and wayward life. 


IV. 


It is a mournful task to delineate the character of an immoral youth. 
To see a being merging ‘into manly existence, with the halcyon bloom 
yet lingering on his fair cheek—his sparkling eyes yet retaining their 
youthful innocence of expression and pure lustre of unalloyed joy—his 
light step bounding along, like the gay antelope over his native wilds—his 
life a scene of golden raphsodies; and of romantic hopes like dreams 
of enchantment—knowing no cares or anxieties for the morrow, and 
noTremorse for the yesterday—enjoying the present with rapture, and 
guilding the future with the tinsel of fairy revelries; to see this beautiful 
and pure being, like the young tree that is deprived of its sap, loose all 
sense of virtue, and wither and perish by degrees under the contamina- 
ting touch of vice, is a reflection which draws a sigh from the breast of 
him who narrates his sad history. 

Francis Olderby, on hearing of the grievious downfall of his father, 
stood like one stupid with a mingled sensation of wonder and distress. 
His youth was scarcely able to bear the shock ; but:after suffering much 
‘from violent nervous excitement, he retired to his chamber—and though 
being annoyed by the presence of several of his chums, who were 
room-mates, he:gloomily meditated within his own bosom, on the sad 
étrait he wes:reduced to, and.on some mode of relief. . Pride dictated to 
‘him a policy for concealing his troubles from the eye of the world, and 
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more particularly from that youthful part of it, whom he viewed as rivals 
and scoffers. He consequently bore their jests and sarcasms, which they 
frequently lavished on him, (in innocent mirth to them,) but which pi 
his bosom with secret and biting agony, with rauch min tnntncee, A 
to pay little attention to them, he pursued the train of his .anxious 
and busy thoughts in silence: and various and ridiculous were the 
suggestions and promises they offered for his redemption. He ™mused 
thus, until his mind became weary with labour, shrank from the msipidity 
of repeated application, and palled upon his physical senses, . . . 
“What shall I do?’ said he in the agony of his heart, “My father 
writes for me, and I cannot return to a place, which has witnessed me 
only in pride and splendour. No—no,I cannot. My,.enemies .and 
rivals will Born at me with the finger of scorn, their tongues wall only 
utter the language of a poisonous and bitter raillery—I shall. be the 
laughing-stock of their detested tea-tables and hated fire-sides, That is 
out of the question. No. Let me earn my bread as the commonest 
labourer in any other clime; but I can never breathe the same gir with 
those I have outshone, as a subject for their contempt and triumpl 
But what amI todo? Shall I desert my aged father in the midst of 


his troubles, and when he needs my duty most? ’Tis a bard struggle; 
atid I stand like one on the verge of a precipice, about to. destroy his 
béihg, involved in doubt and fear.———But desperate circumstances need 
desperate measures—and a happy thought has just struck my almost 
worn out thinking faculties. Yes, by Jove, I’ll put it into execution; 
and by it, perhaps,.I may in the end, if Fortune smiles upon me, make 
uy life again a. golden dream, and restore my father to happiness. and 


uence.——I'll despatch a letter to him, requesting the advancement 
of a sufficient sum of money for my undertaking, which he has no.doubt 
wisely saved from his creditors, and can spare—and if received, my 
dues at college shall be paid; and myself, like a free bird of; the moun- 
tain, will steer my course for the South, practise those ming acquire- 
ments I attained for my amusement as a gentleman, and they must—they 
shall yield me a golden harvest. ’Tis capital—’tis a glorious idea.—— 
But then my poor race nag, Bill! Must I part with him}, Yea—-yes. 
He is already in the clutches of the greedy creditors,, and. twould, be 
vain and foolish to fret about what I cannot help; Then there ig Mary: 
blue-eyed, lovely, smiling Mary, shall I never see her more. Yes,1 
will—I’ll write for her to follow me, She shall be the companion of 
my fortunes whether for weal or for woe. She has already tasted. the 
days of my prosperity, and she must learn to share with me the hour of 
adversity.——Yes, I’ll part with all ’cept Mary; she must follow me. 
But had I only my favourite dog, Sharp, with me, the rest of the hounds 
might go among the forfeited lumber of our estate. But this is not a 
moment for minor affairs—dispatch is the soul of business; and, conse- 
quently, a letter must be wrote and mailed forthwith.” 

Hastily seizing a sheet of paper, a letter was soon composed and on 
its way to the sorrow-stricken father. Ingenious reasoning for the hasty 
demand was embodied in its language, and Frank was sure of success. 
Day after day was passed in tedious anxiety for an answer, and sleep 
scarcely visited his eye-lids in the interim. When received, he eagerly 
tore it open, and the first object which caught his gaze was the great 
desideratum of his prayers. He pressed it to his lips in the fulness of 
an extravagant joy, and proceeded on with the reading of the letter. 
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The language of it went to his heart, and a damper was thrown on his 
feelings. A tear moistened his cheek, as he threw himself on a chair, 
and rested his forehead on his hand. His breast heaved with a stifled 
grief, as he rose after a few moments, and made an effort to throw off the 
misery of his feelings by walking rapidly the length of his room several 
times. 

“This must be overcome,” said he, “my fate has now arrived at a 
crisis, which must not partake of the slightest colour of weakness. 
Enough, that to-morrow’s sun witnesses my departure. Then farewell, 
the scenes of my youthful pride and glory!—farewell, my loving and 
wicked chums !—farewell, old College’ dark and time-worn walls, and 
reverend spectacle-nosed President: I bid you all adieu.” 

Frank undressed himself, and retired to rest. ‘Exhausted nature 
needed repose,” and the spent sensibilities of mental suffering breathed 
their last sigh in the embrace of Somnus, as Frank’s limbs relaxed to this 
strange and unconscious power. Bright and golden promises filled 
his sleeping vision; and sunny South, arrayed in all the charms created 
by yoath’s romantic imagination, passed before his mind’s eye. It was 
peopled with glorious images—and not like Victorine’s dream did it 
afford instruction, but rather served to inflame his youihful fancy with a 
false and deceitful glare, which he was never destined to enjoy, and only 
led him more’ buldly on to ruin. It made a strong impression on his 
waking faculties, and flattered his promises of fortune. When he arose 
in the morning his eyes wete joy-lighted, and he seemed to breathe the 
atmosphere of already attained affluence. His breakfast was devoured 
with an impatient but sharp appetite; and after addressing a touching 
letter to his father, and Miss Bridget, he settled his dues, bade all the 
inmates of the collége an adieu, took his departure, and was on the road 
to fortune. 

Thus doth youth, at his first outset in life, launch his bark on the 
uncertain and dangerous wave. Excitement, and an enthusiastic fancy, 
are the powers which waft him on to the haven of his fate. Like some 
floating object on the surface of an headlong stream, he pursues his 
course, irnpelled and retarded by the tide of circumstance, receiving 
like that trifling object, a check only to his wayward career, when ridge 
or tock proves itself a barrier; or when it escapes, its velocity and glory 
is perhaps terminated by some circling eddy—it is whirled deep im its 
waters, més saturated and heavy, and rises to the surface bereft of 
its ightness and simple gaiety. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE PACHA’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE AND THE BAYADERE.” 


Peraars in the wide world there is no more delightful reunion than 
that which takes place three times a week, in Paris, at the Duchess de 
D——”s, of which she is herself the chief intellectual ornament. A few 
days ago my noble hostess observed that I gazed very intentl n an 
Intagho ring, which, whatever ornament might decorate her, sh Invaria- 
bly wore: and, with that fascinating simplicity which anticipates a désire, 
and is so conspicuous in persons of high rank, she thus narrated to me 
its 

STORY. 

It is now some six years since the young Count Am————e R——, 
tired of the monotony of the court in which he had been brought up, 
obtained passports for foreign travel, and directed his steps tq Egypt—a 
land richer than any other in memorials of the past, and sublime even in 
her desolation. Soon after his arrival in Alexandria, he was imtroduced 
to the Pacha, who was much pleased with his personal appearance and 
frankness of manner, and completely captivated by his varied ‘talents. 
Nay, he went so far as to offer him his daughter Zuleia in marriage, in 
the hope of retaining him in the country; but to this proposition the 
Count returned only an evasive answer. On the occasion alluded to, they 
were seated on adjoining nummuds, chibouks in hand, and coffee in tiny 
golden cups before them. The arabesque jalousies were partly open 
and discovered a “garden of roses” beyond. yore, 

“Do you see that fairy form ?” observed the Pacha, pointing*te the 
left. ele 
“I do, your Highness—she unveils! what exquisite loveliness!” "' 

“That,” continued the Pacha, “is Zuleia. To-morrow you ‘shall 
converse with her. I value outward qualities little, in comparison with 
mental cultivation.” OC) GRADY. 

The result of the interview with the beautiful and aecconiplished 
maiden was, that for the first time in his life, Count R———i'was 
deeply, irremediably, in love. Nor did he scruple to confess this fo the 
Pacha, who embraced him, his eyes coe with pleasure. Byt there 
was a condition as yet unexplained—the Count was required te turn 
Mussulman. Sik OD 

To this he at once, with the firmness and decision which belonged to 
his character, formally and resolutely objected. The Pacha expressed 
his surprise at what he termed the folly uf the young foreigner; was 
sorry that his (the Pacha’s) wishes could not be accomplished; hopéd the 
Count would take his own time to survey the magnificent ruims of his 
empire, and politely congediéd him from his presence. The Count was 
mute, and departed for Cairo. After visiting the pyramids, Thebés, 
and Luxor, he sat himself down for the remainder of the summer in 
the pretty py of B——, near Cairo, clinging, it must be éonfessed 
to a hope that he should behold, perhaps possess, Zuleia. The house 
which he inhabited was in the midst of a garden washed by the Nile, 2 
garden luxuriant in all the products of Eastern vegetation. 

It so happened that he was the only European at that time resident 
the village, which may account for the circumstance which follows. The 
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Turks have the most implicit reliance on the medical skill of the Franks, 
and when their own Doctors ‘are at fault (which i8 often the case,) always 
send for their foreign rivals. Indeed, whether physicians or not, they 
still give them ‘credit for a knowledge of pharmacy; but I forget-—you 
knew all this before. 

Well, it was past midnight, the Count was fast asleep on his divan, 
and his chief servant, a Mamluke, was disburthening ‘himself of the 

ataghan Which he'always carried, when a most violent knocking was 
bean at the’ quter door. 

He was sae re-armed, and rushed through the corridor to ascertain 
the’ cause Of the’ disturbance. Ay 

“Try ‘errand; at this unseasonable hour?’ demanded the Mamluke of 
the mounted emissary without. 

“I come from the Bey Yussouf, of Cairo; he is ill—almost dying, 
and prays your master to see him; he is a Feringee, and may save him.” 
_. The..Count,;who awoke during this colloquy, was informed of the 
man's. errand,.and good-naturedly consented to repair at once to the 
1D mifduys bar Jesq of os faces 
‘The: Arab, horses which himself and servant rode, were not Jong in 
taking them. to the palace of the Bey in. one of the least frequented , 
suburbs, of Cairo. ; This dignitary was stretched on his divan, in a state 
approaching to syncope, from which he was revived, by. a simple pres- 
cription; and it then became obvious that mental excitement wes in,no 
slight degree. at,the root of physical disorder. Left, to, thems¢lyes, the 
Bey; d,,to;, the Count, his secret. A creature of incomparable 
beauty, pad, .been,presented to him, as a wife, by the Pacha; but from 
some mysterious cause, she had repelled all his advances, and was wholly 
indifferent: ever:ta: threats. “ Yourcountry, Sir, is famous for its know- 
ledge of the sciénices—tell me, cannot you prescribe some philtre, that 
may !changeythe,: mind. and heart of Zuleia, whom, I avow, I love to 


dis 4,xiay \do you tremble, and look so pale? Does my propo- 


sition offend ou!” \ 


. 


“Not in the least—but the affair is a perilous one; it is one of life 
and, death,-the,charmed, drugs which I shall give her will either trans- 


' mute her hate ef you, into love, or—” 


‘Kili her,...’Tis well: . Let her have the potion.” 
» There is, one condition—if she die Iam to be permitted to take away 


her corpae,,...X on. must see the prudence of this step.” 


“T do, and agree to it.” Sack Mle 
- Intraduced to’ the chamber of the beautiful girl, the Count beheld a 
hand and arm of the most. perfect symmetry thrust from behind the thick 
folds of the gauze curtains; and on the fourth: finger was an We 
ring, which he instantly recognised. He was seen, was known, and a 
suppressed scream of joy reachéd his ears, The cup was in her hand, 
which, returned the gentle pressure of his. | 

“ T willtake it,” she exclaimed in an undertone, “ I abide the result /” 

The room was cleared. In an hour thé effect was to be produced, 
and the Count, spent the interval with the Bey over a delicate and luxu- 
rious repast; the latter, had even regained, in some measure, his usual 
appetite, for suspense would soon cease to afflict him. At length it was 
announced that the lady Zuleia was—dead !” 
' VOL. L—NO. Vil. 55 
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“ Better that,” remarked the Bey with stern and passionless gravity,” 
“than love another! The corpse is yours, Sir, and the sooner you convey 
it away, the better for both /” 

Not to be tedious, the corpse was taken by the Count and his faithful 
Mamluke to the village of B———. 

“Where shall we bury it 1” asked the Mamluke, in a sorrowful tone. 

“ Where ?” returned the Count, half smiling, “‘ beneath a counterpane. 
But leave that to me and the Fellah’s daughter ;—send Aisché hither 
quickly.” 

. * * * * . * * 

On the following morning the Mamluke was astonished to observe 
that Aisché prepared breakfast for more than one; and still greater was 
his surprise on entering the salon according to custom in order to clear 
away, to behold leaning on the bosom of the Count,-as he sat on the 
divan, a being angelical in beauty, with whose features he was not 
unfamiliar, once in the pallor of death, now in the bloom of love, and 
life, and health. 

But no time was to be lost, no means of concealment to be despised. 

A few hours more, and the Fellah’s daughter, the Mamluke, the Count, 
and Zuleia, were on their way to Alexandria; where, at the residence 
‘of the Prussian Consul the nuptials were secretly affirmed. 

* * * * * * * * 

Five years afterwards, the Count, who had made his Elysium (no 
fictitious one) during the whole of that time in Italy, became a widower. 
But to survive Zuleia, with the love that he had borne her, would have 
been a miracle, and it was not realized in him; he lived not more than 
two months beyond that fatal event, and bequeathed the Intaglio worn 
by his first and only love to my most dear friend his sister, then dying of 
consumption. It passed to me, the emblem of a world equally rife of 
joy, and of its contingent—misery. 





SECRET TRIBUNAL OF GERMANY. 


Few phenomena, either moral or political, have excited more the 
attention of the philosopher, than the Secret Tribunal of Germany, better 
known by its proper appellation of Das Vheme Gericht. At this remote 
period of time, it is impossible clearly to decide whether its origin was 
of a Masonic charactcr or otherwise ; and it is certain that many of the 
ceremonies and rites by which its proceedings were characterised, 
approached to the ritual of the Ancient Free and Accepted Order, but as 
that resemblance fails to identify itself with the landmarks of Freema- 
sonry, the truth must still remain a matter of speculation. It is far from 
being: our object in this sketch to justify all the proceedings of the free 
judges; like all human.authority they were subject to the influence of 


passions, prejudices, and feelings, which are inseparable from our nature. 


Our object is merely to show its mysterious power, the perfect d ism 
which it exercised over its actions, its members compelled the father to 
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denounce the son—the brother to take the brother’s life—if sentence 
were once passed by the banded judges. In forming our opinion of the 
Institution, much should be allowed for the peculiar state of the German 
empire at the period when the Vheme flourished. Feudalism in all its 
anti-social terrors, existed; the warlike nobility of the age claimed a 
jurisdiction in life and property over their vassals, and were each sover- 
eigns on their own estates. The Vheme, like most abuses, grew out of 
the social disorganization of the country; outlived the necessity which 
called it into existence, and, like most phenomena, has left no successor 
to the world. It was on a cold stormy night in the month of December, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, that a traveller, mounted 
upon a jaded steed, endeavoured to trace the bridle path through the 
forest of Blitzfield, which skirts the borders of Suabia. Although the 
minivar-lined cloak, golden chain, and gilt spurs of the horseman 
denoted that his rank was a noble, yet his o’er-soiled dress, worn steed, 
and look of alarm at the least sound made by the rustling of the trees 
as the roused fawn bounded from its cover at the sound of his horse’s 
steps, at once proclaimed him a hunted fugitive. “I cannot have mistaken 
the track!” exclaimed Graf Ulrich, for such was the name and rank of 
the traveller. “Years have elapsed since I hunted in the green woods 
of Blitzfield, but the scenes are too fresh in my memory, to permit me 
to be mistaken. Ha! ha!’ he continued, as an ancient cross, half bedded 
in ivy and moss, met his view, “I am right; there stands the Abbot’s 
cross. Thank Heaven! I am out of his jurisdiction, and safe in the 
lands of my cousin, Herman of Wolfenstein. The priest bears no great 
love to our house, and would scarcely have risked the ban of the empire 
to have afforded me shelter.” Thus communing with himself, the pros- 
cribed man once more urged his half-worn steed along the narrow and 
precipitous path which led to the refuge from which he had for so many 
years been a wanderer. Some doubts of the kind of reception he was 
likely to meet with from the relative whose hospitality and goodness he 
was about to claim, evidently oppressed him; for at intervals the following 
disjointed soliloquy might have been overheard from him:—Will Wol- 
fenstein protect me!” muttered Ulrich, “he hath a kind heart, and I’m 
sure he loved me—did,” bitterly added the unhappy man, as the recol- 
lections of the crimes and oppressions which had divided him from his 
once chosen friend, rushed upon his soul—‘“ did love me. And why not 
still? My hand may be red, but it hath ever been faithfulto him. I 
may have braved the ban of the free-judges, but have never broken 
faith with him. Shelter and security I may at least rely upon.” 

Four persons were seated in the guest chamber of Wolfenstein; its 
young noble owner, and three travellers, whose staid demeanour, sober 
costume, and severe countenances, would, to the eye of physiognomists, 
have proclaimed them to be mavistrates, or persons clothed in the terrors 
of authority. “You have heard the will of the tribunal!” exclaimed the 
elder. “Count of Wolfenstein—your answer.” “TI cannot do it!” 
exclaimed their young host, starting from his seat, his jewelled breast 
heaving with the powerful emotions by which he was distracted. “Ulrich 
was—is my friend, for in the hour of his danger I feel that he is dear to 
me asever; and you ask that l-should deliver him into the hands of the 
Vheme. I cannot do it.” “He is a murderer,” drily iterated the first 
speaker, “under the ban of the Empire, and the Most Holy Vheme.” 
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“ He is my friend,” exclaimed Wolfenstein, “and despite his follies—nay 
crimes if you will,” added the young noble, who saw that the stern 
brother was about to interrupt him. ‘‘Tome he hath ever been a kind 
one. Cursed be the hour when I became your associate—in which I 
bartered my liberty for your empty honors! I renounce your band of 
blood and claim my liberty. Ulrich is my friend, and shall not perish.” 
“Count of Wolfenstein!” exclaimed the elder, rising with dignity, “I 
can feel for the agony of the friend, but must still perform my duty. 
Resistance on your part were as mad as useless. Once let me proclaim 
my dignity as Chief of the Free-Judges, not one of all your followers, 
would raise a sword in your defence, even should I demand your life 
instead of your degenerate cousin’s. My retinue, consisting of all 
sworn brothers, are ready to perform my will. Painful as our mutual 
position is, it is the result of circumstances over which we have no 
control. Perform your duty, as I am resolute in the execution of mine.” 
A horn sounded at the gate of the castle as the speaker concluded; the 
seneschal, in a few moments afterwards entered the apartment, and 
announced the arrival of Count Ulrich. “Your answer,” demanded the 
Chief.of the Vheme, drawing forth his abacus, the ensign of his authority, 
as hespoke. “Do as you please,” murmured the Count of Wolfenstein. 
“I am unable to dispute my distiny; but must it be this very night, and 
here, in these halls, where he hath ever been a welcome, honoured guest?” 
“This very hour,” answered the stern Judge. ‘“ Wouldst thou that he 
should first break thy bread, and drink of thy cup? and then——” “ Not 
for worlds!” interrupted the Count of Wolfenstein. “Let me not add 
the sin of violated hospitality to blood. The chamber shall be prepared, 
and the victim summoned.’ “Herman tarries long,” muttered the 
weary Ulrich, as he strode impatiently up and down the wide hall of his 
cousin’s castle. “I was not used to meet so slight attendance. No 
matter,” he added bitterly, “I was then the courted and powerful 
Ulrich—the first of Suabia’s Nobles. What am I now? A hunted 
outlaw—the empire’s ban upon me.” Two servitors, plainly dressed, 
bearing torches of the mountain pine, entered the hall, and informed 
him that they were commanded to attend him to the presence cf his 
friend. ‘’Tis strange,” muttered Ulrich, glancing suspiciously at their 
garments, “such are not the liveries of Wolfenstein. Are you the born 
vassals of my cousin,” he asked, “or merely casual servitors?’ “We 
are the attendants of his guest, who sojourns with him.” The men 
threw open the doors of the hall as they spoke, and Ulrich followed 
them from the apartment. On entering the room to which he was 
conducted, Ulrich, bold as he was by nature, started. He beheld the 
black banner of the Vheme planted in the centre of the room, and 
twelve judges, each armed with a cord ready to execute the fatal decree 


already pronounced. He felt that his hour was come. “Brothers of 


the Vheme!” he cried, “I am prepared to die—no wish to avoid the 
penalty I have incurred; but I am noble—the dagger not the cord —Be 
satisfied with blood—add not dishonour.” “The Vheme!” exclaimed 
a masked judge, who, unarmed, stood before the banner, “extends not 
its mercy to those who fly from its justice, or arraign its authority ;. for 
such it decrees the cord and shame.” At this moment the judges seized 
their victim, and one placed the fatal noose upon his neck. “ Wolfen- 
stein !” frantically exclaimed the struggling victim, “is this thy friend- 
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ship ?”’—“ Receive its gift,” exclaimed the judge nearest to him, at the 
same time plunging a dagger in his heart, ‘it frees thee from dishonor.” 
The speaker raised his mask as he spoke. The dying man seized the 
hand of his executioner and friend, and pressed it to his lips. ‘Thanks, 
thanks,” he murmured. “I die no felon’s death. The hand of Wol- 


fenstein has saved my honour!”’ 





VESUVIUS, HERCULANEUM, AND POMPEII IN 1840. 


Wuoever sojourns at Naples, were it only but a day, experiences 
the irrisistible desire of going to see what'is passing at the bottom of 
that crater which perpetually smokes. It is especially towards evening, 
when the sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, that the vapors of 
Vesuvius assume a denser tint, and deck its summit with a bouquet of 
brighter whiteness. At Resina you find horses, donkeys, and conductors, 
who convey travellers half way up the mountain to a spot called the 
“Hermitage.” This. first ride is not an uninteresting one. Here 
nature is not yet dead. You pass through vineyards planted in ashes, 
which yield the celebrated Lacryma Christa wine, two sorts of which 
there are much inferior to their fame; then come some nameless trees, 
the foremost sentinels of vegetetion, which the next eruption will devour; 

_and, lastly, you reach the “Hermitage,” surrounded on all. sides, save 
one, by the lava of 1794, 1810, and 1822.—Here you alight, and enter a 
region of chaos. No more trees, vegetation, birds, or insects, are to be 
seen. Every thing is dark, bristling with points, rent into. deep and 
rugged fractures, covered with scoria, of a sulphurous smell, which tear 
your feet before they burn them. You are now at the foot of the cone ; 
all that remagns to be done is to ascend vertically along the external 
sides of the volcano, halting on your way to cast a glance at a lateral 
plateau, called La Somma, which was, no doubt, at one time the main 
focus of Vesuvius. 

If your heart has not failed you along this ladder of dried lava, you 
will reach the top of the volcano in three quarters of anhour. Here the 
sight begins—a terrible, original, and unexpected one, notwithstanding 
all the descriptions given of it. Imagine a funnel five hundred métres 
deep, whose upper edges present innumerable crevices, whilst from the 
lower part rise clouds of sulphurous vapor, which escape by numberless 
apertures, bordered with dust of a lively orange color. If you stop to 
admire in the distance the city of Naples, softly spreading round the 
gulf, and at your feet the ever smoking crater, you feel the fire penetra- 
ting your boots, and the guide will urge you to walk, in order to avoid 
accidents. The ground, when strongly struck, yields a certain metalic 
sound, and as you go round the mountain you meet with gaping aper- 
tures, at the bottom of which burns a red and fatish flame. I have 
plunged into one of those pits a long chesnut-tree stick, fresh cut, and 
covered with its still moist bark, and it has instantly caught fire. As you 

kneel before those infernal gates to ascertain their depth you distinctly 

perceive within hand reach the flame bending upon itself, dense, quiet, 
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“and almost limpid; it discharges clouds of sulphurous acid gas, which 
excite a cough, and soon compel the observer to quit the sput. The 
ground, if such name can be given to the dangerous floor which covers 
the orifice of the volcano, is strewed with grey lava, ashes, meltin 
sulphur, and pyrite substances, whence escapes, at intervals, a white 
smoke, which affects your eyes and lungs, and yet you cannot retire 
without reluctance from that awful scene. One can scarcely conceive 
how that crater, so narrow in its lower part, has vomited heaps of lava 
large enough to form a mountain four times as bulky as the Vesuvius 
itself, without mentioning the ashes, small pebbles, and masses of boiling 
water, which the wind has sometimes carried to enormous distances. 


Notwithstanding its fearful aspect, the Vesuvius may be easily ap: 


proached, even when its eruptions take place. ‘The lava itself, whose 
progress is so formidable and inflexible, advances with extreme slowness, 
One has time to avoid or fly before it. The slightest obstacle stops it; it 
turns round objects, burns them if they be combustible, and envelopes 
and petrifies them as it cools, if they be not so. Thus it is that the city 
of Herculaneum has been sealed into a semi-metallic mass, and as it 
were cast in the lava which now covers it—Pompeii has disappeared 
under a discharge from Vesuvius—under a shower of ashes and little 
stones which have gradually though rapidly covered it, just as certain 
Alpine villages disappear beneath the snow in our severe winters. Such 
is he reason why so much money has been expended in uncovering but 
a few small parts of Herculaneum, namely, its theatre, which continues 
hid in utter darkness; while a third part of Pompeii has been cleared, 
exhibits itself to the open sky, and renders us contemporary with its 
inhabitants. Let us, therefore, hasten down the Vesuvius, and view its 
ravages, which have been miraculously preserved for us in its whole 
splendor, a city of thirty thousand souls, buried for eighteen hundred 
years past. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii seem both very distant from the focus of 
Vesuvius. They are now separated from it by inhabitants, and cultiva- 
ted spaces have been couquered from the lava, and recovered’ from the 
volcano. The village of Portici is built upon the roofs of the first of 
those two cities, which was petrified on the day of its death, and into the 
tomb of which one descends as into a mine, by a sort of a shaft, ending 
at the theatre where, it is conjectured, the inhabitants were assembled 
when the eruption surprised them. It was in 1689 that the ruins of the 
city made their appearance for the first time in an excavation made at 
random, which was resumed in 1720, and finally organized in 1738, with 
admirable success. The discovery of the theatre and of every thing 
else has taken place since that period. The theatre is of Greek archi- 
tecture; it is ornamented with a fine front, and with marble columns 
standing on the stage itself; the spectators occupied twenty-one rows of 
steps, with a gallery above embellished with bronze: statues. One can 
still distinguish the places allotted to the magistrates, the scene behind 
which the actors withdrew, and a number of objects which excite in the 
traveller mingled astonishment and emotion. There are also ‘at Hercu- 
laneum a Forum surrounded with porticoes and temples; which are 
almost all of them damaged, and a jail with iron rusty bars,to which the 
prisoners were chained—a melancholy feature of! alt times and ‘places, 
and a monotonous emblem of society at all periods! |As you leave these 
excavations, which have.as yet made little progress, and cannot be mach 
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extended without endangering the safety of Portici, you distinctly per- 
ceive several strata of lava, proving beyond a doubt that Herculaneum 
was drowned in repeated eruptions of Vesuvius. 

The difficulty of carrying on the excavations at so great a depth, and 
under the very foundations of a new town, has caused the ruins of 
Herculaneum to be almost abanduned for those of Pompeii, which 
present a far more striking interest. At Herculaneum there are only 
catacombs. At Pompeii the Romans entirely revive; the houses stand, 
and are furnished and ornamented with picturesque paintings; the cel- 
lars are stocked as well as the tables; in more than one dwelling the 
dinner has been found on the table, and the skeletons of the guests round 
it,and then you enter every where on some floor; and as the ashes, 
which lie but a few métres thick upon the ancient buildings, as cleared, 
the town appears, as ours come to light again when the snow melts in 
mountainous countries. You arrive by a suburb wholly lined with 
Roman tombs, and walk over a Roman pavement, worn out by Roman 
vehicles; you may enter the inn; there are the stables, with the rings 
to fasten the horses; close by is the farrier, with his sign over his door. 
If you penetrate into one of those tombs, you will find urns containing 
ashes, hair, and fragments of calcined bones. Every where are displayed 
inscriptions, uneffaced, dignified and touching, such as the epitaph dedi- 
cated by a woman to her husband: “ Servilia, to the friend of her soul.” 
Let us advance; we are in the town. To the right of the gate you 
behold the guardian’s sentry-box cut into the stone. Take the footway, 
for there are footways at Pompeii, Roman footways, with posts at inter- 
vals on both sides, footways wherein one ceases not to gaze on wheel- 
ruts, made eighteen hundred years ago! 

Whom do you wish to be taken to? You have but to speak—the 
names are written on the door of every house, in large red letters. 
Here is an apothecary’s shop, with his drugs in phials, with surgical 
instruments and balsams still yielding a smell. Here are far different 
things, by my faith! Enter, you have nothing to fear: but I dare not 
tell you where you are, unless you perceived the sign over the door. 
What think you of it!—and yet facing one of those houses stands a 
temple of Vesta! 

Let us, then, pay a few visits; we are in a baker’s shop, and here is 
the flour-grindstone; suppose a stone sugar-loaf, covered with an 
extinguisher also of stone—rub the one against the other, after throwing 
some corn between them, and you have a Roman mill. This wretched 
piece of machinery was entrusted to the hands of slaves. But I have 
reserved a surprise for you; here is some bread—do you read the baker’s 
name hallowed out of the carbonised pancake; take and break it. 
Open that cupboard, you will find there preserved olives, dried figs, . 
lintels, and eatables of all descriptions. A saucepan has been carried to 
the Naples Museum, containing a piece of meat, as well preserved as by 
Mr. Appert’s process. What a number of meals Vesuvius interrupted 
on that woful day!) - 

I, nevertheless, do not think that the Romans were great eaters. I 
have carefully explored a number of kitchens and dining rooms at 
Pompeii, and I have found, even in the richest houses, but very trifling 
cooking apparatus; and miniature table utensils. Their plates were real 
saucers, and the tables upon which the dimer was served up on little 
stands, in general of stone or. marble, which could hold but one dish at a 
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time. The guests lay down around, as soldiers round their méss. What 
is admirable, delightful, charming, and overwhelming to us barbarians of 
the nineteenth century, is the exquisite pureness and delicacy of shape 
of all the utensils which served in Roman domestic life. One must see 
those candelabras, lamps, vases of all sizes, those charming little bronze 
calefactors (for every thing was of bronze,) those tripods, scales, beds, 
chairs, those graceful and so ingeniously wrought shiélds which fill u 
whole rooms at the Naples Museum. One must, abové all, see the 
toilet arsenal -of the Roman ladies, their combs, toothpicks, curling 
irons, and the pots of vegetable of mineral rouge found in a boudoir, 
Thus the Roman ladies used rouge and decéived people, just as is prac- 
tised now-a-days; they wore, like our ladies, those necklaces, rings, and 
ridiculous eaftitigs which add nothing to beauty and diminish not ugii- 
ness. How times resemble one another, in spité of the’ space that 
separates them. - bis a 
Above thirty streets of Pompeii are now restored to light: it is a third 
part of the town, The walls which formed ‘ifs’ aticient indlosure have 
been recognised; a magnificent amphitheatre, a theatre, a forum, the 
temple of Isis, that of Venus, and a number of other buildings have 
been cleared, “The secret stairs by which the priests of those times 
slily crept to prompt the oracles have’ beén detected. On_beholding s0 
many monuments which display in so lively a manner the importance of 
ublic and the independence of private life among the Romans, it is 
impossible to resist a feeling of sadness and melancholy. Behold, along 
that fall of earth, the vestige of the breast of a woman who was buried 
alive, and stiffened by death—behold the stones of that well, worn by the 
rubbing of the ropes—examine that guardhouse, covered with carica- 
tures of soldiers—one might suppose that the Roman people still existed, 
and that we were but strangers in oné of their<towns; ‘Wiio knows 
what future discoveries may be madé in those august ruins! Murat 
employed upon them 2,000 men every year: Only 60 men and 1,000/. 
are nowemployed upon them. The excavations proceed, in consequence, 
With dismal slowness, however great may'be the’ interewt which his 
Sicilian Majesty takes in their success. ' It is not to ‘Romeodevastated 
and disfigured Rome—that one must go to study the Romans-it is to 
Pompeii. ‘Pompeii, as regards antiquities, is worth all Italy together: 
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Why is it? that the rainbow. with all its gorgeous dyes, 
clouds poancig the sun-light, V een pe ee ere 

And slowly pass before us, with a beauty not of earth, 

Then ds abey and leave us, to wonder at their birth. 


Why is it that the glittering stars with splendor all their own, 
Which “hold their solemn festivals around the midnight throne,” 
In which we may but view, forever o’er us stand, 

Mocking the boasted intellect placed in man’s puny hand! 


Why is it that the lovely form of haman beauty charms 

Our glowing hearts one moment, then is taken from our arms, 
‘Turning the thousand streams of warm affections in their flow 
To Alpine turrents on our hearts, so stricken by the blow. 


It cannot be, this gem is made, so fraught with soul and mind, 
To light life’s gloom one moment, then leave no trace behind; 
Ah! it mast be, that man was made to grace a brighter sphere, 
And destined to exist beyond all change, or doubt, or fear. 


There is a realm where the rainbow may never fade away, 
Where all our bright and glorious things shall never know decay; 
There the sweet stars are circled as islands gem the sea, 

And in that land of beauty dwell the holy and the free, 


There the moth may never enter, and blight may not come in, 

And tears are banished from that land, with sorrow, care, and sin; 

There ajl our loved and loving ones, with joy upon their brow, 

Shall be redeemed forever— passed like shadows now. L.A. D. 





WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE. 
BY Cc. F. HOFFMAN, ae. 


“J had heard,” says Mr. Hoffman, “of some of John Cheney’s feats 
before coming to this region, and expected, of coursé,to see one of those 
roystering, cavorting, rifle-shirted blades, that I had ever seen upon our 
western frontier, and was at first not a little disappointed, when a slight 
looking man of about seven-and-thitty, dressed like a plain countryman, 
and of a peculiarly quiet, simple manner, was introducéd to me as the 
doughty slayer of bears and panthers; a man who. lived winter and 
summer three fourths-of the time in the wuods, and ;a real bona fide 
hunter by profession. Nay, there struck me as being something of the 
ridiculous about his character wher I saw that this formidable imrod 
carried with him, as his only weapon and insignia of his art, a pistol and 
a jack-knife! But when, at my ene at suth toys, I was told by 
others of the savage encounters which John, assisted, by his dog, and 
aided by these alone, had undertaken successfully—not to mention the 
number of deer which he sent evety winter to mharket—my respect for 
his hunting-tools was mightily increased, and a few days in the woods 
with him sufficed to extend that respect to himself.” . 

“*Welll’ said Cheney, after he Trad cooked the trout to a turn, and 
placed a plump, ‘red, yey liow upon a clean cedar chip before each 
of us, with an accompaniment of roast potatoes and capital wheaten 
VOL; I.—NO. VII. 56 
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bread; ‘now isn’t this better than taking your dinner shut up close in a 
room?’ ‘Certainly, John,’ said I. ‘A man ought never to go intoa 
house except he ‘is ill, arid wished to use it for a hospital. ‘Well, now, 
I don’t know ‘whether you ure in airnést in saying that, but that’s just 
my way of thinking.’ Twice I’have given up hunting, and taken toa 
farm; but I' always get sick after living long in housen. I don’t sleep 
well in them; and sometimes when I go to see my friends, not wishing 
to seem particular-like, I jist let them go quietly to bed, and then slip out 
of a withlbw with my blanket, and get a good nap under a tree in the 
open air. A man wants nothing but a tree above him to keep off the 
dew, and make him feel kind of homelike, and then he can , enjoy a real 
sleep.’ ‘But are you never disturbed by any wild animal when i esa 
thus without a'fire or a camp? one of us asked. ‘Well, I remember 
once being wakened byacretur. The dumb thing was standing right 
ever me, looking into my face. It was so dark, that neither of us,! 
suppose, could see what the other was: but he was more frightened than 
I was, for when I raised myself a little he ran off so fast that 1 couldn't 
make’ out what he was; and seeing it was so dark, that to follow him 
would be of no account, I laid down again and slept till morning without 
his disturbing me again.’ ‘Suppose it had been a bear?’ ‘ ell, a bear 
ish’t exactly the varmint to buckle with so off-hand; though ying on 
your back is about as good a way as any to receive him, if your knife be 
lomg and a but afore now I’ve treed a bear at nightfall, and sitting 
’ by the root of the tree until he should come down, have fallen asleep, 
from being too tired to keep good watch, and let the fellow escape before 
morning.’” . 
Camping Out.—“‘It ain’t so bad a place for camping out,’ said John 
Cheney, as he rose from slaking his thirst at a feeble rill which trickled 
from beneath the roots of a rifted cedar over which he leaned—it ain't 
as bad a place to camp, if it didn’t rain so like all nature. woulda 
mind the rain much, neither, if we had a good shantee; but you 
seé the birch bark won’t run at this season, and it’s a pretty-hard 
make a water proof thatch, unless you lave hemlock boughs—-hows'’ever, 
gentlemén, I'll do the best by’ye.’ And so he did! Honest John Cheney, 
thou art at once as staunch a hunter, and as true and gentle a_practiser 
of woodcraft, as ever roamed the broad forest, and beshrew me, when | 
forget thy services that night in the Indian Pass.—The frame of a wig- 
wam used by some former party was still standing, and Cheney went to 
work industriously tying poles across it with withes of yellow birch, and 
thatching the roof and sides with boughs and balsom fir. Having but one 
axe with us, my friend and myself were, in the meantime, unemployed, 
and nothing could be more disconsolate than our situation, as we stood 
dripping in the cold rain, and thrashing our arms, like hackney-coachmen, 
to keep the blood in circulation. My hardy friend, indeed, was .1n 8 
much worse condition than myself. He had been indisposed when he 
started upon the expedition, and was now so hoarse that I could scarcely 
hear him speak amid the guats of wind which swept through the rayine. 
We both shivered as if in an ague, but he suffered under a fever which 
was soon superadded. We made repeated attempts to strike.a fire, but 
the matches would not ignite, and when we had resource to flint and steel, 
every thing was so damp around: us that our fire would not kindle. 
John began to lodk exceedingly anxious:—‘ Now, if we only had a little 
daylight left, 1 would make some shackleberry-tea for you; but, it will 
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never do to get sick here, for if this 3term prove a north-easter, God 
only knows whether all of us may ever get ey Be, this notch again. 
I guess I had nah iby fe oan and first make a fire for you.’ 

Saying this, Cheney shouldered his axe, and striking off a few yards, 
he felled a dead tree, split it open, and took some dry chips from the 
heart. 1 then spread my cloak over the spot where he taid them, to keep 
off the rain, and stooping under it he soon kindled a blaze, which we 
employed ourselves in feeding until the Koa: was completed. And 
now came the task of laying in a supply of fuel for the night. This the 
woodman effected by himself with an expedition that was marvellous. 
Measuring three or four trees with his eye, to see that they would fall 
neat the fire without touching our wigwam, he attacked them with his 
axe, felled, and chopped them into logs, and made his wood-pile in less 
time than could a city sawyer, who had all his timber carted to hand. 
Blankets were then produced from a pack which he had carried on his 
back; and these, when stretched over a carpeting of leaves and branches, 
would have made a comfortable bed, if the latter had not been saturated 
with rain. Matters, however, seemed to assume a comfortable aspect, 
as we now sat under the shade of the boughs, drying our clothes by the 
fire; while John busied himself in broiling some bacon which he had 
brought with him. But our troubles had only yet begun; and I must 
indulge in some details of a night in the woods, for the benefit of ‘gen- 
tlemen who sit home at ease.’ 

“Our camp, which was nothing more than a shed of boughs open on 
the side towards the fire, promised a sufficient protection against the rain 
so long as the wind should blow from the right quarter; and an outlying 
deer stalker might have been content with our means and appliances for 
comfort during the night. Cheney, indeed, seemed perfectly satisfied 
28 he watched the savoury slices which were to form our supper steaming 
up from the coals, ‘Well,’ said the woodsman, ‘you see there’s no place 
but what if a man bestirs himself to do his best, he may find some comfort 
in it. Now, many’s the time that I have been in the woods on a worse 
night than this, and having no axe nor nothing to make a fire with, have 
i into a hollow log, and lay shivering till morning, but here, now with 
such a fire as that—‘ As he spoke a sudden puff of wind drove the smoke 
from the green and. wet timber full into our faces, and filled the shantee 
toa degree to stifling, that we all rushed out into the rain, that blew in 
blinding torrents against us. ‘Tormented lightning! cried John, aghast 
at this new annoyance. 

‘This is too pesky bad; but I can manage the smoke if the wind doesn’t 
blow from more than three quarters at atime.’ Seizing his axe upon 
the instant, he plunged into the darkness beyond the fire, and in a 
moment or two a large tree came crashing with all its leafy honours, | 
bearing down with it two or three saplings to our feet. With the green 

boughs of’ these he made a'wall around the fire to shut out the wind 
leavitig it open only on the side towards the shantee. The supper was 
now cooked ‘without further interruption. My friend was too ill to eat: 
but though under some anxiety on his account, I myself did full justice 
to the culinary skill of our guide, and began to find some enjoyment amid 
all the discomfort of our situation. ) 

‘The técoflection of similar scenes in other days gave a relish to the 
wildtie’s of the present, and inspired that complacent feeling which a 
man of less‘active ‘pursuits sometimes realizes, when he finds that the 
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seden hehite-of suoen thease yours Mieinteet Een ee aaraen 
the stitring Santen of his youth. We told stories. and recounted adven 
tures. I.could speak of these northern: hille, from having a some 
time among them upon the western branch of the Hudson, when a lad 
of fourteen ; while the mountain hunter would listen with interest to the 
g scenes that I could describe to him upon the open plains of the 
far west: though I found it impossible to make him understand how men 
could find their way in a new country where there were su few trees! 
With regard to the incidents and legends that I gathered in turn from 
re: I apd veer enlighten the reader. But our discourse was 
cut short by a catastrophe which had nearly proved a serious 
no thie was nothing more or less than the pilés of brush which 
pont our fire, to keep the wind away, suddenly kindling into.’ blaze, 
and fora moment or two threatening to consume our wigwam. The 
wind at the same time poured down the Borge in shifting, angry blasts, 
which whirled the flames in reeling eddies high into the air,’ bringing 
the gray: cliffs into momentary light—touching the dark évergreens-with 
a ruddy glow—and lighting up the stems of the pale birches, that looked 
like-sheeted ghosts amid the surrounding gloom. A finishing’ touch of 
the omar was yet wanting to complete the agreeableness of our 
situbtion, and finally just as the curtain o of brush on her windward side of 
the ifire-was consumed, the cold rain changed into a flurry of snow; and 
the quickly-melted flakes were driven with the smoke into the innermost 
es ‘of our. wigwam. Conversation was now out of the question. 
ohn did, indeed, struggle on with the panther story for a moment or 
two, and one or two attempts were made to joke upon our miserable 
situation, but sleet and smoke alternately damped and stifled our effort, 
and then all was still except the roar of the elements..\My sick friend 
inust have past “ horrible night, as he woke mie-otce lor twice with his 
coughing ; wrapped. myself in my cloak, ind placing, my mouth 
upon the desea to avoid choking from the smoke, I: was sbon dreaming 
as quietly as if in 8 curtained chamber at home. .Thélast:words dheard 
John. utter, as he coiled himself in a blanket, were++ Well, it's: ‘some 
comfort, since it’s taken on to blow so. I’ve cutsdown:most-of the 
trees around us thes would be weak to fall and erush\ us during the 
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ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS. 


THe following communication from Dr. Hall will be read with interest 


at. this. time. Every family should keep the antidotes named by Dr. 
Hall, laid up where, they can be instantly obtained, in any case .of 
emergency. When, an active poison is taken, the only of | the 
i fara is in the, symediate application of an antidote. A: short delay 
is fatal 


_ very bitter hath its sweet—every poison its antidote.” 


repeated cases of. - poisoning which have recentl ocotendf in. this 
have induegd, me to make public some -of the most efficient 
antid tes for poisons, jad for those which are found in the domestig 
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department of almost every family. I am induced to make these ‘anti- 
dotes to poisons’ public, because in instances of poisoning, from accident 
or otherwise, the urgency of the case does not allow us to wait for 
medical assistance, which is scarcely ever obtained without some delay, 
and consequently-of comparatively little or no avail when it is, and the 
life of am individual is often lost by waiting, when by prompt interference 
it might have been saved. 

I have confined myself to mentioning those antidotes, which are the 
most simple.and the most easily obtained; and it is worthy of notice, 
that those are the very articles that are most effectual. The practice of 
forcing down large: doses of powerful and irritating emetics, which in 
themselves. are almost sufficient to destroy life, cannot be too strongly 
reprehended. When emetics are necessary, as they sometimes are, 
especially in those cases of pvisoning by substances which produce 

.torpor of the system, (such as opium and all the narcotics,) the 
safety of the patient requires that the dormant energies of the stomach 
be aroused. In these cases, nothing is better to be given than ground 
black mustard, a large teaspoonful of which may be mixed with water 
and swallowed at once. It operates very promptly—it is perfectly safe, 
and nothing can be more effectual. mots 


_ As a general rule, the effects of poisons are better counteracted by 
articles, which, being taken into the stomach immediately after the poison 
is swallowed, enter into combination with the poison, and form with it a 
new substance, either harmless in itself, or incapable of being acted on 
by the fluids of the stomach. i 

Fer Oil of :Vitriol, the best antidote is large doses of Magnesia and 


water, or what is:still better, equal parts of soft soap and water. 

For Aqua Fortis, same remedy as the last. 

For Ozalic Acid—({This resembles Epsom Silts, and is often used for 
bed-bug poison.) Chalk and water renders it erfectly inert, forming an 
insoluble salt of time. Magnesia is also a gocd antidote. 

For: Tartar Emetic in poisonous doses, Peruvian Bark and water 
renders it harmless; if that cannot be procured, use a strong decoction 
of tea until it can. 

For Saltpetre, (which is also sometimes mistaken for salts) a prompt 
emetic of mustard and water—afterwards mucillages and small doses of 
laudanum. 

For Opium or Laudanum in over doses, au emetic of mustard, constant 
motion in a wagon or otherwise, and the stomach pump, when it can be 
obtained. 

For Lunar Caustic, (the principal ingredient in indelible ink,) common 
salt forms an insoluble substance which is harmless. 

For Corrosive Sublimate.—(This is the most common bed-bug poison, 
but it has probably destroyed as many persons as bed-bugs.) The 
whites of eggs mixed with water is the best and most effectual remedy. 
This should be given until free vomiting takes place. (Albumen renders 
this poison harmless, the whites of eggs are mostly albumen.) 

For any of the Salts of Copper —The same remedy as the last. 

For Arsenic_—Three or four cases are reported as having been cured 
by doses of Magnesia. But the only sure antidote is the freshly prepared 
Hydrated. per Oxide of Iron. This is not always at hand, and cannot 
well be prepared except by a physician or an apothecary. 

< ' {Hampshire Gazette. 
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é rifying Beet Sugar.—Iin answer to an 
respecting the most approved method 
of clarifying sugar from the beet, we have to 
observe, that the latest improvement in the 
manufacture of this article, isto slice and dry 
the root,ufter which it ia ground, or reduced 
te ,a powder—water being filtered 
through it, the saccharine matter is readily 
dissolved, |eaving behind the coloring matter 
aod. tad extract, combined with the 
fibnous..part of the, reot. The extract, or 
solution of saccharine, which is thus obtained, 
ia. a6. clear as the sap from the maple, 
when, reduced to a syrup taaybe clarified 
with: a liwe difficulty, and m the same 
manner as the maple syrup, : 
Gen. Farmer. 
 Qow's; Udders.—If the Ladies of your 
houséheld, when they go out to milking, will 
takefwith them a large sponge filled with 
oeld-watér and, wash the udder aud teats 
cere commencing operations, the 
will-fied the business more neatly executed, 
and: will; prevent swellings in the udder or 
sore iteate. Where teats are sore, make a 
ration of lard simmered in the root of 
the shrub called bitter-sweet and apply the 
liniment to the teats two or:three times a 
day. This is an excellent preparation. 
Maine Cultivator. 


« of Pigs.—The ollowing ex- 
— ~ —_ + Ae farmei of oe me 
ix pi ‘equal weight were pet to keepin 
at ionaen, and treated alile as to Pool 
and liteer for seven weeks. Thiee of them 
were left to shift for themselves asto cleanli- 
ness.’ The other three were kept clean by 
brushing and currying. These last pigs 
' consumed in the seven weeks, five bushels of 
peas less than the others; and win killed, 
weighed om the average, more fan two 

stone, four pounds, above the other. 


The Two Farmers.—Two farmers who 
were neighbors, had their crops of early 
peas killed by the frost. One of then came 
to condole with the other on their misfortune. 

“Ah!”’ cried he, “how unfortunate we 
have been, neighbor! Do you know! have 
done nothing but fret ever since. But bless 
me! you seem to have a fine healthy crop 
coming up just now.—What are these?” 

“These 1?” cried the other, “ why these are 
what I sowed immediately after my loss.” 

“What, coming up already?” cried the 
fretter. : 

“Yes, while you were’ fretting, I was 
working!’ 

« What, and don’t you fret when you have 
a lors?” ; ’ 

“Yes, but I always ipat it off until I have 
repaired the mischief.” 

Why then you have fo need to fret at all.” 

“True,” replied the indastrious gardener, 
and that’s the very reason; in truth, it is very 





pleasant to have no longer reason ‘to think of 
misfortune ; and it is astonishing how tany 
might be repaired by a little alacrity-and 
energy.” ‘ 


Deep Ploughing.—Many a farm, whew 
fresh, has been rendered sterile and anpre- 
ductive in a few years, by skimming the 
surface. Deep ploughing bring® ap 
animal and vegetable ‘particles favoarable'to' 
the growth of plants, renders! the soit loose 
and friable, and above all; prevents the im 
from washing. Hilly land showld al be 
ploughed in a circulat’ direction, and’ if at 
the same time it is broken deep, it: is 
the case that hills will not retain all the rain . 
that falls upon them. L " 


Lime in Agri -—The Danvil 


griculture 
‘telligencer states that Mr. Cald 


that place, raised the past season’ three 
hundred bushels of wheat from a field of 
twelve acres. Five years ago thé prodact of 
the same field was only thitty bushels. In 
the meantime Mr. C. has filteen 
hundred bushels of lime on said field. 
Yankee Parmer. 

A Bushel of Grain.—The last Legistatare 
of Indiana passed a law prescribing an uni+ 
form mode of ascertainiag by weight,'the 
quality of the different. kinds, of —s 
my for whey yee te at State, 
as follows: wheat, avawdupois;. rye; 
56; corn, 56; barley, 48,.oate,33../ 


Hints to Farmers.—Earl Spencer : states 
that since he has placed lumps of rock-salt 
in the pasture lands he has not’ had‘ an 
instance of premature calving among bis 
cows. 


Draining.—1n Cambridgeshire, Cumber- 


| land and Westnioreland, draias to the extent 


of ninety thousand miles have been laid down. 


Important Discovery.—Capt. Chauncey 
Treat, of the East Hartford, has Pratt 
a complete remedy against the ravages of the 
Canker Worm, simply by encircling the 
apple tree at the surface of the und wi 
Scotch snuff.—The writer of the artiele has 
examined the tree on Capt, Treat’s premises, 
and found the circle of suuff completely 
fringed with thousands of dead worms.— 
These trees were all tarred, and where, the 
snuff was used no worms a on, the 
tar, and where the snuff was omitted the 
insects nearly covered the tar. 


Hartford Cowraat. 


A Large Green "House.—The Londou 
Horticultural . Society. are — a green 
house, whith covers one acre of ground. 


The frame work is of iren; it will cost 
| $100,000. 





MISCRULANBOUS! DEMS, 





As it should be.—The principal Sabbath 
School in Brimfield, Mass.; according to the 
report of the superintendant, is composed of 
males and females of all ages, from ten to 

ighty. The number connected with the 
aaa is three hundred and sixty-two, of 
whom one hundred and fifty-two are under 
eighteen years of age, two hundred and ten 
over eighteen, forty over fifty years of age, 
one hundred and forty-five are professors of 
religion, and one hundred and sixteen are 
Ae of families. And in the summer 
season, there is a scliool a few rods distant, 
of ninety-seyea children under ten years. 
“Here may be seen children and youth with 
their fathers and mothers, aud, ia.a number 
of iastances, their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, all receiving or giving instruction 
from the word of God.” 

Thiy is agit should he. .And why should 
not a like scene be witnessed in every Sab- 
bath School? Way should not parents aad 
grand parents be seen with their children and 
grand-clilldren in every school reviving or 
imparting inatraction from the Scriptures ? 

Sunday School Visitor. 

A gentleman, of a grave deportment, was 
busily engaged in blowing bubbles of soap 
and water, and was attentively observing 
them, as they expanded and burst in the san- 
shine. A pert youth fell into a fit of loud 
laughter, at a sight so strange, and which 
shewed, as he thought, such folly and 
insanity. Be ashwmeil; young man, said one 
who passed by; of your ‘radeness and igno- 
rance. You now behold the: greatest phil- 
osopher of the age, Sir Isaac Newton, 
investigating the nature. of light and colors, 
by a series of experiments, no less curious 
than usefol, though you deem them childish 
and insignificant. 


—_— 


The French grvereont expends annually, 
premiums to Societies, Veterinary Schools, 
Sheep Farms, Haras or Studs, and other 
public establishments, tne enormous sum of 
$525,000. In addition to this, with a view to 
naturalize the tea-plant in France, an agent 
has been sent out to collect information and 
to send home plants. An agent has also 
been sent to China, to learn the management 
of silkworms, aad to collect information also 
about the tea-plant. A distinguished member 
of the Academy of Sciences has been sent 
into the different departments to examine 
into ‘the mischief done by insects and to 
suggest remedies. Will our pererement ever 
© anything for agriculture 
Maine Farmer. 


_ Yea and Coffee.—Londe, a French physi- 
cian, from whose work we have recently 
made. extracts, suys:— Coffee ‘should be 
used only in those circumstances in which it 
8 proper to use fermented or spirituous 
liquors. Tea is chiefly injurious “ on account 





of its stimulating without nourishing the ye 
tem, whereby the organs are awakened to a 
high degree of energy, only to sink’ uader a 
correspondent debility.” 


Library of Health. 


Increasing Population.—In the Senate of 
the United States on Friday last, Mri Walker 
presented a memorial from the father and 
mother of twenty-five children, all his con- 
stituents, and the eldest ‘of the tweuty-five 
children not over twenty-five years: The 

titioners say that each of the childten ean 
Lote a donation of land if they goto T 
They threaten to emigrate if the Un 
States will not give them a'donation of laid. 
The petition was referred. Wes wont 


Tee-Total Procession in Dublin.—Rich- 
ard Allen, Esq., Secretary of thevdish 
Temperance Union, in a fetter to the Rew J. 
Marsh, Corresponding Secretary'of the-Amer- 
ican Temperance Union, says“ ‘Yesterday, 
St. Patrick’s day, ten thousand Irishmen, 
total abstinence men, with scarfs,’ edsétts, 
banuers, &c., walked the st-eets of Dublih: ina 
procession, in honor of temperance. | It-was 
a beautiful sight. In the evenipg, sermons 
on temperance'were preached in several of 
the chapels, and many other meetings were 
held. The morning papers say 80 many 
people, have not been seen in the streets 
since George IV. visited Ireland.” 

Journal of Commerce. 


According to a late estimate, no less 9 sum 
than 10,000,000 is every year expended for 
gin in the metropolis of Great Britaia. 


The Chinese Admiral.—The old Admiral, 
who traces his ancestry two thousand years 
back, and who is connected with the Fi 
dynasty and Confucius in the mother’s line, 
lost his leg in the late affair of the war. juuke 
with the Hyacinth and Volage. Hebehaved 
well before the action, gallantly in it, and has 
gpined the respect of all the English officers 

ut Lin has degraded him, and taken away 
his button. 


Private Correspondence from Hong Kong. 


Different Colours of Mourning.—In Eu- 
rope, black, is generally usec cause it 
represents darkness, which death is like unto, 
as it is a, privation of life.. In China, white 
is used, because they hope that the dead are 
in heaven, the place of purity. In Egypt 
yellow is used, because it represents the 
decayimg trees and flowers, which become 
yellow as they die away. In Ethiopia, brown 
is used, because it denotes the color of the 
earth from whence we come, aud to which 
we return. In some parts of Turkey, blue 
is used, because it represents the sky, where 
they hope the dead are gone; but in other 
parts, purple aad violet, because being a 
mixture of black aod blue, represents, as it 
ape a on the one side,and hope on 
the other. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





Finale to a Courtship.—Flora—ah !— 
dearest—Flora—I am come—ah! Flora—I 
am come to—ah! you can decide my fate—I 
am come, my Flora---ah ! 

I see, Maicome, perfectly. You are come, 
you tell_me. enoeeating intelligence, cer- 
tainly. Well, what next 
Oh, | I am come to---to--- 

To offer me your heart and hand,I sup- 
pose ? 

Yes. si 
Well, do it like aman, if you can, and not 
like a monkey. , 

etake your self-poasession, exclaim- 
ed I, suddenly starting up from my knee, 
upon which 1 had fallen in an attitude that 
might have won the approval of Madame de 
Maillard Fraser; you make me ashamed of 


, Sir, said Flora. 
You like brevity, it would seem. 
Yes, replied Flora. 
Then---will you marry me? 


es, 

Will you give me a kiss? 

You take one. 

I took the proffered kiss. 

Now this is going to work rationally, said 
Flora; whema thing is to be said, why may 
it not be said in two seconds, instead of stut- 
tering and stammering two hours about it ? 
Oh, how cordially do 1 hate all niaisaries ! 
exclaimed the merry maiden, claspiug her 
hands energetically. 

Well, then, said I, humbug apart, what day 
shall we fix for our marriage. 


Valuable Recipe.--When a crack is dis- 
eovered in a stove, through which the fire or 
smoke penetrates, the aparatus may be com- 
pletely closed in a moment, with a composi- 
tion consisting of wood ashes common 
salt, made into paste with a little water, 
plastered over the crack. The good effect 


cf) certain, whether the stove, &c. be 
coher! Eo, SC ong Ieland Stor. 


Communication by Tele- 

‘There is a line of gon com- 
munication from Liverpool to Holyhead, a 
distance of seventy-two miles. A communi- 
cation is sent through the whole 
line exactly at one o'clock, in order that the 
ignal men may regulate their time pieces. 
This is done by a peculiar signal, sent off at 
the instant the clock strikes one, which asks 
the question, “Is there any thing to communi- 
cate?” An answer is returned yes or no, as 
the case may require. The time occupied in 
ing the question and returning the 

answer, the whole distance being 144 miles, 
is considered unusually long if it occupies a 


Life saved by Laughter.“ The health of 
Marasmus,” says Mr. Charles Butler, “ was 
always very delicate, and he now began to 
feel the infirmities of old age. He was 
afflicted by un imposthume, and the worst 
was feared, when he was cured of it in an 
ex mary manner. Tih Ee. 
The perusal of the celebrated “Litere Ob- 
scurorum Vivorum,” threw him into a fit of 





ey 


immoderate laughter , the imposthume burst, 
aud the patient was cured. A like tale is 
told of Dr. Patrick Scougal, a Scottish bishop 
in the seventeenth century. An old woman 
> eng eng him to visit her sick cow; 

e prelate, after many remonstrances, con. 
sented, and walking round the beast, said 
gravely, “if she live, she live; and if she 

ie, she die, and I can do nae mair for her.” 


Not long afterwards he was bert ms. 
icted with a quinsy in the throat; the o 
woman, having grt access to his chamber, 


walked round his bed, repeating the charm 
which she believed had cured her cow, 
whereat the bishop wae .seized with a fit of 
fe nag which broke the quinsy and saved 
nis life. 


The following punishment of drunkenness 


was lately inflicted by the popetanarat Coe. 
stantinople. An unfortunate Mussulmaa, 
who, ander the influeace of wine, had lest 
his ‘perpendicular, was tied upon a lame 
mule, with his head, on which vy pr a 
round European hat,.towards the. of the 
animal, ard behind him was tied | hack 
to back. _ After haying paraded him 

the streets, stopping at ev 

sprinkle him with water a 

taken by the Fontes to the 

Bosphorus, and plunged into the 

his innocent ‘companion. The 

back of the dog was then cut in tl 

a cress, and the beard of the Muésulma 
shaved off with the same razor. 


Photographic Drowing.—At a weeting 
of the Asiatic Society, Ootober .2d. Dr. 


O’Shaughnessey gave some details accon- 
panied g cascinons, a new kind of 
»hotographic drawing, by means of the sun's 
fight, of which the principle wholly difer 
from that of Europe, where nitrate of silver 
is the colouring agent. Prefessor O’Shaugh- 
nessey uses, it seems, a solution of gold, and 
produces many various tints, from a light 
rose colour, through purple, down to a deep 
black; and, what is more extraordinary, a 
green! He also uses a jens, which ex: 

the process, and gives different shades. 

Asiatic 


Simple Remedies..—A good of old 
cheese is the best thing to eat when distressed 
by ee | too much fruit, or o with 
any of food. Physicians have given it 
mm cases of extreme danger. 


=o which should stand me in . 
under every variety of circu 
a source of happens and cheerfalness 1 
me through life, and a shield against its 
however things might go amiss, and the 
frown against me, it would be a taste for 
reading. Sir J. Herschel. 


The libretto of Farrinelij is the prodac- 
tion of the brother of the composer. 





